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Errata 


Page 14 

Caption to photograph should read 
left to right Colin La-Verty, Dave 
Milne, Dave Gilhooly, Graham Wade, 
Mike McAnn. 


Page 15 Richard Wade should read 
Graham Wade 

































MR SPRAT 


Hi A number of readers have asked how to 
get in touch with Mr Sprat’s Twentyfirst 
Century Popular Motets. Please contact Mr 
Sprat at 8, Ambra Vale South, Bristol BS8 
4RN, or telephone 0272-20277, or Liam 
Henshall, The Right Track Studios, 19 
Westfield Park, Bristol BS6 6LS; Telephone 
0272-313590. 
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TELEPHONE CALLS 
TO SIS 


@ SIS is run by a’ very small overworked 
staff, and the time available to us for answer- 
ing your letters, sending goods you have 
ordered, and producing STRANGLED is 
seriously reduced by telephone callers who 
frequently ask the same questions and stop us 
from working. If our phone is engaged, then 
members of the band cannot get through to 
us, nor can printers, suppliers, the press and 
television, and the many people to whom we 
must speak in order to run SIS. Please, 
therefore, do not pick up the phone, which 
may interrupt an important meeting with 
several people, but write to us with your 
questions which will be answered as soon as 
possible. Your understanding and co- 
operation will be appreciated, and help us to 
give you a better service. 


DELIVERY 
OF STRANGLED 


Many subscribers have written to com- 
plain about the fact that STRANGLED 8 was 
on sale from January 29 on the last tour, but 
copies did not go out to subscribers until 
February 23. This seemed to be unfair to 
subscribers to whom we apologise sincerely. 
What happened was that we paid a heavy ad- 
ditional charge to have 2,000 copies of 
STRANGLED printed and finished very quickly 
in order to be on sale for the second half of 
the tour, thus reaching people who had never 
before seen the magazine. The rest of the 
magazines were printed and finished in the 
normal way and were not received by SIS un- 
til February 22. We were most unhappy 
about this long delay, the worst of a number 
of delays we have suffered in the printing and 
finishing of STRANGLED. For this reason we 
have now changed printers, and have been 
convinced that delivery problems will not oc- 
cur in the future. : 
























Somewhere outside Tokyo. . . 
Someone in a factory... 


-HEY!! DIDNT GET OUT 
OF THEIR WAY!! 


fH Clipping from the December 8th, 1981, 
issue of the New York Post. Sent to us by Iris 
Lynn Perry, Rego Park, New York, U.S.A. 


LETTERS TO THE BAND 


MH SIS exists vo answer your letters about 
the Stranglers and to provide as much infor- 
mation as we can in STRANGLED. There is 
simply no way that members of the band can 
write new songs, play them, make videos and 
films, travel around the world AND answer 
all your letters personally. If you really care 
about the band, then please help them get on 
with their careers by writing to SIS and not to 
members of the band in person. It becomes 
embarrassing to the band to have hundreds of 
letters piled in a box which some of you ex- 
pect them to read and answer. Recently, one 
of the band engaged a secretary to help him 
reply to a mountain of letters. As soon as 
some of you had a reply, you wrote back! So 
instead of getting smaller, the mountain got 
even bigger! Please, we do implore you, 
allow the band to get on with their work and 
make us do our job of providing you with the 
answers you seek. 





TOKYO (AP) — A 87- 
year-old factory worker 
has been stabbed to 
death by a robot. 


The robot suddenly 
started up, pinned him 
against another ma- 


death 


vestigation was comple 
ted. 


Tokyo worker stabbed to 


§® The photo shows Hugh and Jet enacting a 
MIB visitation in a small dramatic piece which 
formed part of a fifteen minutes semi-docu- 
mentary programme on the mysteries of the 
colour black featured in the BBC TV West 
programme. RPM, presented by Andy 
Batten-Foster, also showed ‘‘Duchess”’ live 
from The Granary, Bristol, and ‘‘La Folie’ 
from the recent Friday Night, Saturday Mor- 
ning TV programme presented by Germaine 
Greer, author of ‘‘The Female Eunuch’’. 
Disappointed Stranglerites living outside of 
the BBC West area should write to BBC TV 
and request that the programme be made 
available to viewers in other parts of Britain. 








WB The Stranglers are scheduled to appear on 
German television on April 27 in Cologne 
(KéIn). The TV programme is called 
““Bananas’’. 








— by robot 


ing .machine, the offi- 


to stop 
cials said. 


they said. 


the machine. 


chine and killed him, a 
government report said 
today. 

It was the first re- 
corded fatality blamed 
on one of the approxi- 
mately 70,000 robots in 
use in Japanese indus- 
trial plants. 












Kenji Urada, 37, an 
employe at the Akashi 
plant of Kawasaki 
Heavy Industries Ltd., 
was pinned by the out of 
control robot against a 
machine for processing 
automobile gears. 

The robot's arm then 
stabbed him fatally in 
the back. 


Urada apparently hit 
the on-switch acciden- 
tally after leaping over 
a chain fence built 
around the robot that 
was labeled “off limits,” 
they said. 

The fence was desig- 
ned to automatically 
shut off the power sup- 
ply when opened to re- 





Since the fatal acci- 
dent, the areas where in- 
dustrial robots operate 
have been declared dan- 
ger zones and kept 
tightly roped off, a com- 
pany spokesman said. 

A report . concluded 
that Urada was guilty 
of carelessness but said 





Officials at the labor 
bureau said the accident 
took place July- 4. 
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DON’T VOTE RONNIE 


i In STRANGLED 8 we printed this lyric 
sheet from an album called ‘The Sparrow’. 
Apparently, some readers did not appreciate 
that this had some connection with a song 
called ‘Don’t Bring Harry’ from an album 
called ‘The Raven’ and we apologise for not 
making this more obvious. It was the work of 
two girls who prefer to be known as Saz and 
Kaz. These two clever girls sent us the lyrics 
to the entire Sparrow album in gold ink on 
black card, a superb piece of work which, un- 
fortunately, would not reproduce well here. 
Many thanks to Saz and Kaz. 
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READERS POLL 


@ A number of readers have asked for 
details of The eight Stranglers’ tracks men- 
tioned in the last issue of STRANGLED for 
which votes were not received. The eight 
tracks were: Do You Wanna, How To Find 
True Love and Happiness, Yellowcake UF6, 
Top Secret, Fools Rush Out, Tits, Rok It 
To The Moon and Waiting For The Men in 
Black. 


M@ Sue Hague of Barnsley, Yorkshire, says 
that The Stranglers are mentioned briefly, 
concerning ‘‘Peaches’’ on pages 51 and 52 of 
a Corgi paperback called ‘The Punk’’, writ- 
ten by Gideon Sams and published in 1977. 











THIS INTERVIEW WAS 
CONDUCTED BY CHRIS 
TWOMEY AND ALAN SMITH 
IN 1979 AT THE COLSTON 
HALL, BRISTOL. IT HAS NOT 
PREVIOUSLY APPEARED 

IN PRINT. 








a 
THE JET INTERVIEW 


Could you tell us how The Stranglers came about? 

They started while | was living in Guildford and | woke up one morning in 
early 1973 and decided | hated what | was doing and thought after a few 
days that what | should be doing was playing music. So | went out and 
bought a drum kit and practised for a few weeks and played a couple of 
pubs and after a few more weeks | thought, “‘Now |’ve got to find some 
interesting musicians’ ’. It was nearly a year before | found anybody who | 
considered to have any sort of interesting ideas, different ideas — and 
that was with Hugh. Now he had been in a similar situation. He had 
previously been a research bio-chemist and he woke up one morning and 
thought, ‘‘Shit! | hate this. | want to play music!’’ And the lucky thing was 
that we happened to meet each other and we played and exchanged 
musical ideas. It was just about that time, quite by chance, that we hap- 
pened to run into Jean who was driving a freight delivery truck and a 
friend of ours was given a lift by him and he arrived in Guildford where 
Hugh and | were then living and he came in for a drink and then went 
away. A few days later Hugh said, ‘‘I’ve seen that bloke Jean,”’ (who lived 
near where we were) ‘‘Shit, he’s really into music, he wants to come 
round.’’ He came round a day later and | said, ‘‘Is that right you want to 
play Bass?’’ He said, ‘‘ Yeah, I’ve always wanted to play Bass!’’ So we said, 
‘Good, get cracking.’’ So seven days later, and he was playing Bass. And 
to cut a very long story short we had another guitarist who didn’t see 
things our way, so of course he moved onto other things and eventually 
we decided that what we wanted was a keyboard player. We advertised 
in the Melody Maker and few nutters turned up — and then Dave — im- 
mediately we knew he was the right bloke. 


Didn’t you also advertise for a saxophonist? 
Yes we did, but he only lasted for about six days — his heart wasn’t really 
into it. 


What sort of music were you playing in the beginning? 

Well, we were doing exactly the opposite to what everybody else was 
doing. Like at the time everybody was still wearing high-heeled shoes and 
glitter shirts and every guitarist had sixteen guitars on the stage and twen- 
ty eight pedals and all that routine. They were all doing Jimi Hendrix type 
stuff and we just did the total opposite. We had as little equipment as we 
could conceive. We had just an amplifier with a guitar plugged into it — 
we had no sort of sound effects. We had an old organ and electric piano 
without any gadgetry and | had a drumkit and Jean had a Bass. All our 
music was orientated away from ‘Technoflash’ solos — and we were just 
trying to create songs that we thought were valid because they were 
songs and not because of the way we played them. 


Were you fed up with the music scene at the time? 
Oh, incredibly bored with it. It had gone on too long — ten years or so 








and it was getting more and more absurd. There’s nothing intrinsically 
wrong with being a great technician of an instrument, but in every style 
of music it always happens — you develop better and better technical 
ability, then somebody will come along with an even more amazing 
technique. And suddenly you see these great musicians who can do things 
nobody else can do, but for some strange reason they always lose sight of 
the fact that their music has become incredibly boring! And all that peo- 
ple appreciate them for really is what they can do with the instrument 
that nobody else can do. But the songs always end up like a load of crap, 
and we veered away from this. We started singing songs as opposed to 
technical exercises. 


What made you choose the name The Stranglers? 

Well, we discussed names at great length — which was rather funny real- 
ly because we couldn't get any work so it really didn’t matter too much. 
But we spent months and months exchanging names and nobody could 
reach any agreement so we sort of shelved the idea, and thought we 
wouldn't have a name. And then we did actually get a couple of gigs — 
and they were complete disasters, and everytime we played for the first 
three years it was like that — we frequently didn’t get paid or we were 
told to get out if we didn’t play something ‘they’ knew. And there was 
rioting — people used to throw tables and things at us. And so there 
were two choices — we either did what everybody else does in those cir- 
cumstances and give them what they want, or you do what you set out to 
do in the first place — and that’s what we did. We decided that we would 
play our own music — and if people enjoyed our music then that’s. great 
— but if they didn’t like it that was hard luck. So we didn’t change 
anything and they (the audience) just hated us more and more. And inthe 
end we became so disliked that suddenly we reached the turning point 
where we were so bad that we were good — know what | mean? After 
one disastrous gig J.J. said, ‘‘The Stranglers have done it again,'’ and the 
name just stuck. 


Did you deliberately go out to shock\people? 

No, not deliberately, but we became very clear in our own minds that we 
were never going to change to fit someone else’s way of thinking. The 
only reason we were doing what we were doing was because we enjoyed 
doing it. And we didn’t do it with any financial motive. When we started 
we had three years of aggro. | could give you some instances where we 
saw how absurd the situation was, and decided to really enjoy the situa- 
tion, rather than try and change it. 

One of these was the famous gig we got at the Purley Young Conser- 
vative Club in South London — we got there knowing it would be ex- 
tremely unlikely that that sort of audience would appreciate our sort of 
music. So the minute we got on the stage, there were probably 350-400 
people there, all in evening gowns and dinner suits. Of course we knew 
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straight away that it wasn't going to work. So | went straight up to the 
microphone and said, ‘You're not going to like us so you might as well 
fuck off now!’’ You could feel the atmosphere as we stormed into our 
set. After our first number a couple of people could be seen leaving, 
after the second number about ten suddenly rushed out, after the third 
number a whole fifty walked out and after the fourth number there were 
only two people left. But we really enjoyed that because we knew that 
the only reason that we could continue to do what we were doing and 
enjoy doing it, was the fact that we felt absolutely content that we were 
right, and we were doing something which for us was totally valid. 


How did you manage to get arecord contract if you were so un- 
popular? 

It’s interesting because when — you know, the other punk bands used to 
come and watch us — | mean all of them — the Sex Pistols were regular 
clients in our audiences, and they used to go around and do things that we 
did. We were sort of overtaken by it — all of asudden everybody was be- 
ing hated — and yet this popular hate became very popular and people 
began to love going to gigs to hate bands, because it was the ‘in’ thing to 
do. But when they hated us they really hated us. They didn’t hate us 
because it was really ‘in’ to go and hate a punk band (not that we were a 
punk band). The reason why we ended up getting a deal is a mystery 
because everybody else got one before us and statistically it seemed 
pretty obvious to us that we were the first ones that should’ ve been sign- 
ed up — because we'd started the whole bloody thing in the first place! It 
just turned out that we were the last ones. A really funny thing happened 
because CBS were very interested in us at one stage and they commis- 
sioned a team to investigate the feasibility of The Stranglers being a suc- 
cessful band. They did a market research study and worked out 
statistically, based on the average age of the members of the band, the 
sort of appeal they had, the sort of audience they had, the style of the 
music — you know, this very high powered computerised analytical ap- 
proach to how they market their products, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that The Stranglers were never going to be popular. A few weeks 
later the bloke who decided to carry out that survey was fired which 
gave us a great deal of satisfaction. It was proved to us because of that, 
that we were right, and they were wrong. 


Was the turning point the release of Rattus? 
The turning point in what? 


You said you got to a peak of being so bad... 

You mean when people didn’t hate us anymore? No it wasn't. The turn- 
ing point, strangely enough, was almost overnight. It was really strange 
— we got into some of the bigger gigs in London like The Roundhouse 
and we did a few gigs there — we supported Patti Smith there and in Bir- 





mingham. Right up to that stage everybody had come to see Patti Smith, 
and they were still hating us like mad — you know, chucking things at us. 
But the next time we came back to that size gig (which was a miracle, 
how we were ever asked to do it again) immediately the entire audience 
seemed to love us. It almost happened overnight — it was really strange. 


So you were already popular before Peaches was released? 
Just, yeah. 


But of course you released Grip before that, which just made 
the charts, 

It went up to No. 37 or 38 and the following week it had gone up further 
but for some devious reason — somebody had apparently bought their 
record into the chart — because officially on the BRMB chart we had 
gone up, and no chart showed us on it — and there was a record in there 
by somebody no one had ever heard of — we assumed that somehow 
they had bought themselves into the chart. And that killed off the im- 
petus of that record — it just went down after that. 


When was it that you realised you had finally made it? 

Well, we still haven't ‘made it’ in the sense you’re talking about — but 
we'd made it before we ever started because we were doing what we 
wanted to do, we had nothing to make. And we’re still doing what we 
want to do. 


Do you think that the ‘punk’ movement helped you to gain 
recognition? 

I'd be lying if | said that it didn’t speed up the change in what people 
wanted to see at gigs — because it definitely did. It was great — it was fun 
to go to gigs, you didn’t know what was going to happen — and suddenly 
people were rushing out and seeing a wave of new bands — so, yes, it 
must have been a help. 


Was the material in Heroes really leftover stuff from Rattus? 

Yes, when we recorded Rattus we had songs that we'd been writing for 
three years or so and we recorded in that session what became Rattus 
and anumber of other tracks — most of which, in fact, were what we us- 
ed on No More Heroes, plus another couple that were later added to it. 
After that we'd run out of all the original songs that we had decided were 
the sort of songs that we wanted to play. So they were similar mediums 
those two albums. And then Black and White was a totally different thing 
altogether — we just sat down and wrote that in two months. 


And it was the same with The Raven wasn’t it? 
The Raven was similar, but the Raven was in my estimation the easiest 
album we’ve done. 


Was there a conscious change, or did it just happen? 

Well, yes, there were certain conscious changes. We never sat down 
and said ‘Well the next album's got to have this kind of rhythm, or we're 
going to have this kind of chord structure. . .’’ not in that sense — only 
in the sense that we wanted to make a conscious effort to express the 
ideas of a new song with different sounds. So we discussed the ways of 
getting the sound that we thought was appropriate for a particular song. 
And we achieved that by getting different instruments — mostly 
keyboards, guitar effects and stuff like that. But there has never ever 
been any discussion about ‘‘We should write songs like this as opposed to 
like that’’, no, the songs always came out the way we got to do them — it 
just happened. - 


The change is terrific on Raven. 
Is it? Yes, | think we were much more relaxed when we did that album 
and it really happened very easily. 
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You’ve always hada very fragile relationship with the press — is 
that something that has bothered you? 

Oh, it used to bother us, yes. It used to hurt our pride, | think, that we 
were always misquoted and misused. But after a while we realised that it 
didn’t make any bloody difference — what are we doing this for? We're 
doing it because we like doing it — so they can just say what they like, you 
know, and we'll carry on doing what we like doing. And what used to bug 
all journalists was that we were so damn honest — and they couldn’t han- 
dle it. We used to go to these interviews and we'd tell them the truth — 
but when we came to pick up the newspaper we saw that it was all lies. So 
we soon deduced that what you do is, if they’re going to tell a load of lies, 
you might as well start off by telling another load of lies — and it'll end up 
being even funnier. If anyone wants to know the truth they can always 
read STRANGLED. Although we've met hundreds and hundreds of jour- 
nalists there are only a handful at the most that we have any sort of 
respect for. Most of them are just a bunch of arseholes. | mean they real- 
ly are parasites. 


Is it that they don’t respect what you’re doing or... 

It’s not really that we were seeking to be respected or respectable, it’s 
just that dishonest approach to everything that really used to annoy us so 
much. Like there was one classic example. We'd just finished playing this 
gig in Glasgow and the Glasgow Councillors were getting very paranoid 
about punk bands — so we were allowed to do this gig which was more 
or less a test case; everybody was watching this gig to see what was going 
to happen. It was great — the kids loved it, they'd finally got to see The 
Stranglers — because we were banned all over Scotland, and we played 
there and they loved it. Had an absolute ball. There were no problems at 
all. The next day we saw the newspaper report — ‘‘Last night The 
Stranglers played in Glasgow, and there were scenes of violence and 
mugging and rape and pillage.’’ They didn’t say it was our fault but it was 
all written in a way that made it appear that it all happened at the gig. 
What they failed to write at the bottom was — everyday of the week 
there’s rape and vandalism, mugging etc. in Glasgow. But they didn’t say ~ 
that it didn’t happen at the gig. It’s just a means of selling newspapers. We 
find that very dishonest. And when you tell the journalist the next time 
you see them, “‘l think you’re a fucking liar — all that shit you put in the 
newspapers, you know that was a load of bollocks don’t you?”’ The guy, 
he can’t answer that because he knows he’s a fucking liar. So he goes 
away to reiterate that he’s right, but the next time he writes something 
about you it’s even more venomous. Then it just snowballs — he tells 
everyone how obnoxious The Stranglers are, he’s trying to keep this im- 
age so that he’s right and we’re wrong— and it just snowballs. But the 
funny thing is, that they do it because they hate us, they hate our honest 
approach to things. But oddly enough the more they do it the more 
records we sell! So it really doesn’t bother us these days. 


But surely you expect a certain degree of this kind of dishones- 
ty? After all — all bands get it toa certain extent. The truth isn’t 
interesting, they have to fabricate a scandal for people to read. 
They do tend to do that, yes. 


So you must be prepared for it to happen. 

Well, | mean in discussion with you, | assume that you’ re going to believe 
what I’m telling you. So therefore, if you go out of this door, and you say 
something which is at variance with what we’ve actually been saying, 
then how am | to judge the situation? Everybody we meet who wants 
something from you — whether it be a discussion, or an interview or 
whatever, they always appear to be exactly the way you are. So | take 
people as | find them — | don’t find that race is a problem. | mean, a black 
man, or a Jew, or an Arab — if he’s a nice person to be with, it’s great! 
I'm not interested what colour he is or what church he goes to. | judge 
him for what he is. If he turns out to be something different | might say | 
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don’t think much of that person — | think he’s a creep. So we take peo- 
ple as we find them. 


Don’t you feel now that you can’t meet fans and it’s disappoin- 


* ting them when you’re not being interviewed? 


Well not really because we're still producing our sort of fanzine — 
STRANGLED — and we're playing lots of gigs and we're still meeting as 
many kids as we can, and we talk to people who appear to take an in- 
terest in us — we've no desire to become exclusive or inaccessible. 


Do you still enjoy playing smaller places or do you find it’s not as 
practical as a place like this? (Colston Hall, Bristol). 

Well, not impractical but it becomes very difficult because the kids ex- 
pect you to sound like you do on the records — to do that requires the 
sort of equipment we cart around with us, so itis difficult to do very small 
gigs — but we still do them. But there are always problems about where 
you can go, | mean we always have tried — and our record proves that — 
we've never taken the easy way out, we'll always go where bands don’t 
normally go. But it’s not always possible to do that because in our case 
there are hundreds and hundreds of venues that just won't allow us to 
play there — so that's a handicap. Then sometimes there is a good venue 
that will have you but it’s not always available when you want it. But 
we've played in some crazy places! And we love it. 


Do you still enjoy playing concerts as much as you used to? 
Very much. Personally | find the discipline and stimulus of going out and 
playing a gig exciting. 


Don’t you ever think, “Oh no, I’ve got to play again tonight!” 

Well, when you're travelling around for months and months it stands to 
reason that on some days you feel a bit off-colour. So in those situations | 
think, ‘‘Oh shit, | really don’t want to play, all | want to dois sleep!”’ But 
you know you can’t disappoint 2000 people, so you go out there and 
after the first three minutes you've forgotton all about how you felt — 
you’ re just so into what you’re doing that all the adrenalin starts moving 
— and you've forgotten how lousy you felt and you come up to the end 
of it and suddenly you want to go on all night — you’re rushing about — 
having a drink. That's like getting up in the morning, that’s the best part 
of the day. At the end — oh shit, you’ve got a 200 mile drive. You don’t 
look forward to that, but it’s discipline. The next day the same thing hap- 
pens. So you have your ups and downs, like everybody has, but the 
discipline and excitement that comes from doing it, and doing it the best 
way you can do it, and seeing that people are enjoying what you are do- 
ing, keeps you going. 


Have you ever as a band said, “Hell, we’re getting fed up with 
all this, let’s give up?” 

No, we've never discussed giving up. | mean, a lot of people assumed 
when Jean decided to make a solo album that he was quitting the band. 
And when Hugh decided to do a solo album similar stories went around 
— ‘Stranglers Break Up!’’ Then when we did The Raven they said, 
“Well The Stranglers have re-formed.’’ We didn’t break up — you 
know, we all have different abilities. Jean for instance, wanted to explore 
an idea that wasn’t best suited to The Stranglers and none of us saw any 
reason to stand in his way. 


There’s quite a bit of similarity between Jean’s album and parts 
of Raven. 
Well, he’s still with us, so | suppose that’s likely to happen. 


Is your song writing strictly four-way? 
The way we write our songs is not what you would assume writing a song 
to be — you sit down and write it all out and you look at the thing and do 
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“IT USED TO HURT OUR 
PRIDE, | THINK, THAT WE 
WERE ALWAYS MISQUOTED 
AND MISUSED. BUT AFTER A 
WHILE WE REALISED THAT IT 
DIDN’T MAKE ANY BLOODY 
DIFFERENCE.”’ 











‘| NEVER LISTEN TO MUSIC. 
| NEVER SIT DOWN AND 
LISTEN TO A RECORD 

— | HAVEN’T GOT 

ANY RECORDS.”’ 


it — No. We just sit around fiddling about with our instruments, and we 
end up with a few bars that sound quite interesting, so we stick 
something over that — and we stick something over that — and we take 
this bit out and put this bit in — and that’s how our songs come together. 
It’s just like a discussion. 


And the lyrics as well? 

Lyrics? Yes. The lyrical theme for a song is no problem because as we get 
around we all go through experiences and we think, ‘Shit, we’ve got to 
do something about that’’. Like in Australia we heard all these amazing 
reports about us destroying things — and we had to get out of Australia 
in a hurry. | don’t know if you remember that? But nobody ever got to 
hear the truth. It was so significant to us at the time we went through it, 
so absurd that we wrote a song about it which is Nuclear Device. But 
that’s the way we work, we all know what the next song’s going to be 
about. When we get ideas, we just stick them together, it’s just like a 
musical discussion. 


Dead Loss Angeles seems to show a contempt for America... 
Yes, there’s an awful lot about America which we find very vulgar. Los 
Angeles is one of the least attractive places I’ve seen in America. It’s so 
phoney — it just had to have a song about it. But it’s not a statement 
about the whole of America. 


You were recently shown on BBC’s Tomorrow’s World... 
That was interesting, and that team of guys who did that programme 
turned out to be very nice people — and we felt we could work with 
them. They just wanted to doa piece about pyrotechnics — not especial- 
ly about us — and they had a totally reasonable approach. 


What about the future — are you going to follow the same kind 
of lines as the Raven or what? 

We're just going to work with the ideas we come up with. We don’t 
want to do a remake of the Raven so the only thing to do is explore new 
ideas. We've got lots of ideas which is why we’re still playing music. 


Was Iceland just a laugh? 

Iceland? Well we thought it would be a laugh. We thought it would be a 
really gas thing to do — go to Iceland, you know, who goes to Iceland? 
But it was incredible. It was like 3% of the entire population came. Well, 
that’s about 10,000 people and that’s some spectacle. They have these 
amazing drinking laws in Iceland — you can’t buy a beer — it doesn’t exist 
and anyway beer is illegal. They have this stuff they call beer, but it’s like 
kid’s shandy -1 % alcohol init. You just can’t get a beer — so we thought, 
“This is funny, what do the kids do for a drink? They must be absolutely 
craving for adrink.’’ Well, apparently, the only way you can get a drink is 
to go to their version of an off-licence and you can buy spirits. Their 
thinking is that a bottle of whisky is so expensive that no one will drink it. 
The kids, however, always get the money for a bottle of whisky. And at 
this gig there were 10,000 kids there — there were also 10,000 bottles 
of whisky! It was like 14, 15, 16 year old kids were guzzling these bottles 
of whisky, and they were falling over — and by the time we came on it 
was a complete riot! It was the funniest thing you’ve ever seen. And at 
the end of the evening we went out there and there were 10,000 kids all 
completely drunk — smashing each other’s heads in with bottles — it was 
so funny. We thought, ‘‘Right, we’ve got to go to more funny places — 
we'll be able to see more funny things.”’ 


Have you thought about playing behind the Iron Curtain? 
Yes. We've done Yugoslavia. We’ve thought a lot about it, yes. We've 
actually spoken to the Chinese — but that’s probably not going to hap- 
pen. 








How did you get on in Australia? 

The gigs were great. | mean we've probably not been to any country 
where the gigs weren’t great — they always seem to like what we do. 
But the establishment in every country has got this paranoia of us. They 
think we all have machine guns or something — it’s strange. 

I had this funny interview once in America. We went to this radio station 
and we were sitting there with this tape recorder. The bloke says, ‘‘Now 
this is what I’m going to say to you. Now what do you think of Rochester 
and New York?”’ And you say, ‘‘It’s really great, we’ ve been looking for- 
ward to coming here.”’ | said, *‘Hang ona minute, you just ask the ques- 
tions and I'll answer them the way | want!’’ ‘‘OK — roll the tape!.. . 
Well now, Jet, how does it feel to be in Rochester and New York?”’ | 
said, ‘Well, actually, | think it’s a real dump.”’ He said, ‘‘Cut! Cut! You 
can't say that!" I said, ‘‘If you’re going to answer the questions. I might as 
well fuck off home — what do you need me for?’’ 


Wasn’t it the same on Australian TV? 

Oh, it was front page news there. They wanted to get an outrageous 
story — well, outrage depends on your degree of honesty. And they said 
to us on this TV interview, *‘What do you think of drugs?’' So Hugh, | 
think, said, ‘‘I think they’re great!"’ And that almost caused a civil war! All 
these TV people going out on strike, ‘“How dare you have these animals 
on television!’” Other blokes were phoning up and cancelling us from 
another show we were meant to be on. Half the gigs were pulled out. 
Police were called to the hotel — just because we said drugs were great! 
There was one bloke, though, who wrote a very funny article the next 


_ day. He was the one person in Australia who wasn’t paranoid. He said, 


‘‘Nobody seems to have noticed — they didn’t allow The Stranglers to 
say what type of drugs they thought were great. Whether it was alcohol, 
or tobacco or Alka Seltzer!’’, which just goes to show that people are 
frightened of things that don’t exist. 


What about your musical tastes? What sort of music do you 
like? 

Really, | can only speak for myself. We're all very different. You might be 
surprised to know — I never listen to music. When we're on the road or 
when I'm driving, or when I’m at home — which isn’t very often — | like 
to have the radio on. But | never sit down and listen to a record — | 
haven't got any records. 


I read somewhere that you used to be a jazz musician. 

Well, many moons ago | did play some jazz yes, for beers, for quite a few 
years actually. That was just before | got involved with The Stranglers — 
it was a long time ago. 


(At this point the tape ran out). 





NEW MERCHANDISE 


LYRIC SHEETS 


Lola Borg has designed four attractive A3 
sized lyric sheets (approximately 162 x 
11%) to be printed in red and black on good 
quality light card. They should be available by 
the end of April and are: 


RATTUS NORVEGICUS 

NO MORE HEROES 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
MENINBLACK 

THE SINGLES 


The first three lyric sheets contain the entire 
lyrics of the three albums listed, and the 
fourth lyric sheet contains all fifteen 
Stranglers lyrics of songs which are not in- 
cluded on any album (except LIVE X-CERT). 
The lyrics on the other three Stranglers 
albums were all printed on the album covers 
but, if required, can still be supplied by us on 
single song lyric sheets as before. 


SHEET MUSIC 


We can now supply the sheet music to 
“Golden Brown’’ published by EMI Music 
Publishing Ltd. 


BLACK TIES 


White Raven with Stranglers logo on 
100% Polyester black tie. 


-EUROMAN COMETH — 
J.J. BURNEL SOLO ALBUM 


EMI have now agreed to a limited re- 
pressing of this sought-after album for which 
we have received many enquiries, especially 
from overseas readers. We have therefore 
purchased a quantity which will, we hope, be 
sufficient for all readers unable to obtain the 
album elsewhere. 


For prices, postage and packing charges. 
Eo) [fer-1o) (Mk co MNr-1| ten (-Mi-lolo) I 9) goxe|t (eta) (=r 
see enclosed Order Form. 











THE SPRATS DRESS UP 


BiThis photograph of The Folie letters was 
taken on February 8th at The Hammersmith 
Odeon. The Sprats were inside the letters. 


PAYMENTS FROM 
ABROAD 


@@ Overseas readers often ask for advice on 
how to make Sterling payments to Britain, so 
we wrote to the National Girobank who ad- 
vised as follows: ‘‘It would be better if you 
advised your clients to pay by International 
Postal Money Order rather than by Giroche- 
que. The procedure in the overseas countries 
is that the customer completes a money 
order application form at the post office 
counter and the foreign Administration trans- 
cribes this onto a Girocheque which is sent 
on to your company. Using the Postal Money 
Order Service, your customers in all 
Western European countries plus Australia, 
Canada, Cyprus, Japan, Malawi, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Thailand and the USA 
can make Sterling payments to you direct. 
Payment is made by Sterling Girocheque or 
(in the case of Australia, Canada and the 
USA) by Sterling money order document. 
Either of these documents can be paid into 
any British bank account.”’ 





ATLANTIS 
HERE WE COME 


The time is drawing near 

A time which we all fear 
The stage at last is set 

And the rehearsals are over. 


And the West is engulfed by the East 
We all now must suffer the Beast 
The red caps are amassed 

Why did you link with Genoa? 


The relevant quatrains are at hand, 
Atlantis will you welcome us? 
Together re-enter the golden age. 


Playing right into their hands 
Everything goes according to plan 
Droalis sought help from Japul 
How could you know Michele? 


The battle is lost by all 

Nature too will take her toll 

Fire and blood our purification 

Our renewal preceded by desolation. 


The relevant quatrains are at hand 
Atlantis will you welcome us? 
Together re-enter the golden age. 
Nika, 198] 


SEVENTY HOURS 


Their taste for life is an all time low 

So they can consume you now - 

But you were clever and used your reason 
Giving unbeknown to them your poison 


Your bitter juice they’re tasting now 

It can't be purged, they don’t know how 
So now they will suffer their own darkness 
Down on their knees to seek forgiveness. 


Cataclysms they must now face 
Devastation of their entire race 
The fire and sulphur is raining down 
He weeps under his spiritual gown. 


The endless warnings we did not heed 

Man blinded by insatiable greed 

The choice was ours materialism, atheism 

The survivors, will they return to 
spiritualism? 


For seventy hours we faced the wrath 
And battled against the cloud of death 
And now at last it comes with morning 
The mystery of life is just about dawning 
Nika, 1981. 


See Nika’s letter on Page 27 


HH The Strangled beach photo was sent in by 
Bob Shale of Stafford. It was taken at Bar- 
mouth in Wales. 

































HUGH IN LONDON PLAY 


james Mason has invested money for the 
restoration of the Almeida Theatre, an old 
North London music hall. In order to top up 
the restoration fund to the required amount, 
a series of charity performances will be given 
in April. One of these will be a play called 
‘“‘Charlie’s Last Round’’ based on a short 
story by Gawn Grainger. In the play, Bob 
Hoskins plays an Islington pub landlord, 
Stephen Ray and Hugh Cornwell play drinking 
partners conversing while they await the ar- 
rival of a hearse bearing the corpse of a 
friend. From what we hear, it sounds like a 
‘black comedy reminiscent, perhaps, of Joe 
Orton. ‘‘Charlie’s Last Round”’ will be one of 
four different acts billed for April the fourth 
at the Almeida Theatre. 





























TITLE 
ALBUMS 


Rattus Norvegicus 
No More Heroes 
Black and White 
Live X-Cert 
The Raven 
The Meninblack 
La Folie 
SINGLES 
Grip/ London Lady 
Peaches/Go Buddy Go 
Something Better Change/Straighten out 
No More Heroes/In the Shadows 
5 Minutes/Rok it to the Moon 
Nice ‘n Sleazy/Shut Up 
Walk on By/Old Codger/Tank 
Duchess/Fools Rush Out 
Nuclear Device/Yellowcake UF6 
Bear Cage/Shah Shah a Go Go 
a 12” Maxi-single version 12- 
Who Wants the World/The Meninblack 
Tomorrow Was/Nubiles (cocktail version) 
Thrown Away/Top Secret 
Just Like Nothing On Earth/Maninwhite 
Let Me Introduce You to the Family/ 
Vietnamerica 
Golden Brown/Love 30 
La Folie / Waltz in Black 
E.P. 
Don’t bring Harry/Wired/Crabs/ 
In the Shadows 
FREE SINGLES - limited 
Choosey Susie/Peasant in the Big Shitty 
(free with Rattus album) 
Walk on by/Tits/Mean to Me 
(free with B & W album) 
JJ BURNEL - SOLO ALBUM 
Euroman Cometh 
SINGLE 
Freddie Laker/Ozymandias 


HUGH CORNWELL - SOLO ALBUM 


Nosferatu 


SINGLE 


White Room/Losers in a Lost Land 


CATALOGUE LABEL 


NUMBER 

UAG 30045 
UAG 30200 
UAK 30222 
UAG 30224 
UAG 30262 
LBG 30313 

LBG 30342 


UP 36211 
UP 36248 
UP 36277 
UP 36300 
UP 36350 
UP 36379 
UP 36429 
BP 308 
BP 318 
BP 344 
BP 344 
BPX 355 
SIS 001 

BP 383 
BP 393 


BP 405 


BP 407 
BP 410 


STR 1 


FREE 3 


FREE 9 


UAG 30214 


UP 36500 


UAG 30251 


BP 320 


U.A. 
U.A. 


U.A. 


U.A. 
U.A. 
Liberty 
Liberty 


U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
U.A. 
SIS 
Liberty 
Liberty 


Liberty 


Liberty 
Liberty 


U.A. 
U.A. 


U.A. 


U.A. 


U.A. 


YEAR OF 
RELEASE 
1977 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1979 
1981 
1981 


1977 
1977 
1977 
1977 
1978 
1978 
1978 
1979 
1979 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1980 
1981 
1981 


1981 


1981 
1982 


1979 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 
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During the early 1982 La Folie British 
Tour, Dave Greenfield struck up a 
friendship with the support band — The 
Boys in Darkness. The band, who are 
from Scotland, consist of Richard Wade 
(guitar and vocals), Mike McAnn (bass), 
Colin La-Verty (drums), Dave Milne 
(keyboards) and Dave Gilhooly (lead 
singer). In the following interview, con- 
ducted just as the tour was successfully 
completed, Dave relaxes and talks to 
the latter two members. 

The Boys in Darkness have so far pro- 
duced one single, “Back to France”, 
which broke into the bottom end of the 
charts. Originally released on their own 
label, the single was later released on 
DJM’s EDM Champagne label. No long- 
er with EDM Champagne, the band are 
now considering offers from other 
record companies. They plan to release 
a follow-up single soon which they ask- 
ed Dave Greenfield to produce. 

Dave Gilhooly states that, “the band 
are greatly influenced by art, fashion 
and film design”. Before the tour, Dave 
was acting in a play, “Napoleon and 
Juliet”. With the rest of the band he has 
been working on a film score which has 
an Arts Council grant. The group pro- 
duced and presented its own video as 
part of the promotional campaign for 


“Back to France’. 
(ae ST 


DG = DAVE GREENFIELD 
DGH = DAVE GILHOOLY 
DM = DAVE MILNE 


DG: How did the name of the band come 
about, as | am sure all the crew want to know 
for a start, and the band? 

DGH: At the time we were picking names, we 
all had different ideas for names and one of the 
names mentioned was “‘Tactics for Boys’, but 
we couldn’t agree on any of them. Mike was 
reading a book at the time and there was a 
phrase in it — ‘‘boysin darkness’’ — and, when 
he mentioned it, everybody quite liked it and 
so we chose it. Since we have chosen it, and | 
believe in a bit of fate as well, it’s the name 
that’s been quite appropriate for the type of 
things we have found ourselves being involved 
in, and the writing and new experiences we 
have encountered. 

DG: Let’s talk about what you have been do- 
ing, before the tour, during the tour, plans for 
the future and whatever you want to say. 


TALKS TO 


alae aN 


DARKNESS 





DGH: Just before the tour started, we wrote 
a single out on Bid For Freedom, our own 
record label, called ‘‘Back to France’, and the 
record company advised us that it would be a 
good idea. The record company hadn’t put 
any publicity into it, and since the tour it’s pick- 
ed up and the last time we heard it was making 
200 sales a day which they think is quite good. 
DG: Right, so your plans for now. 

DM: The next thing for usis the single. youare 
going to produce. 

DG: Which happened today. Any ideas when 
they are going to put it out? 

DM: As soon as possible, provided that we 
don’t get anumber one single in the meantime. 
We'll have to wait and see what happens with 
“Back to France’. 

DG: Of course, the artwork usually takes 
longest in producing records. 

DGH: Well the artwork as well, we keep it in 
the bag ‘cos George, the roadie with us, does 
graphic design and was at art college for six 
years and was an art teacher, and Dave was a 
printer. 

DG: Really? | used to be as well. My father us- 
ed to have a printing business; | learnt the com- 
positing side. 

DM: We are very aware of the graphic visual 
impact and we like to control that. 

DGH: We look at the music as a form of com- 
munication and the artwork as a form of com- 
munication. 

DG: Yes, well any art. 

DGH: Poetry or whatever. The music is very 
much about searching within oneself for an 
identity, and answers to what you are all 
about. What we are writing about is what 
everybody in the world feels to different 
degrees. We are looking for those answers 
and | think that when we do get our own au- 
dience we can relate to it. We are asking the 
questions of ourselves that everybody will ask. 
DG: That’s the way our music evolved, us pos- 
ing questions to the situations as we saw them. 
We didn’t say we had the answers. 

DGH: Since we started the tour we find that 
we ve hada lot in common, especially speaking 
to you, the most out of any of the other mem- 
bers of the band. That’s another reason why it 
was great that you can produce the single. 
DG: Well the musical ideas should at least be 
on a parallel. 

DGH: Plus, you’re a keyboards player, and 
Dave needs as much help as he can get. 

DG: | wouldn’t say that. (Laughs). So what 
sort of gigs were you doing when you started, 
and how difficult was the change, getting up on 
to a reasonable sized stage? 
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DM: | think the gigs we were doing immediate- 
ly before were disco type gigs. One of the last 
we played before we got landed with the tour 
was a place in Aberdeen called Valhalla’s — 
very similar to your living room! Just a little bit 
bigger, and we managed to squeeze in 500 
watts P.A. 

DGH: But it wasn’t as tastefully decorated! 
(indicating Dave Groom, a decorator). 

DG: We once did the Hope and Anchor to 
two people. We gave them their money back 
— just had it as a rehearsal. 

DM: | think we've been a little more fortunate 
with the present line-up of this band because 
right from the start it was obvious it was going 
to be a little better than anything that any of us 
had been involved in before and this realisation 
began to dawn more the further we went into 
it, with Dave and myself. 

DG: A promising sign for a start. It keeps the 
unit together tighter. 

DM: As far as Edinburgh was concerned, we 
started off in a place called Buster's, which is a 
night club there. They gave us a lot of help 
when the single came out. They gave a party 
for us and provided all the wine free! Any time 
the record company came up as well, we'd 
say, ‘Can we have a gig?’’ and they’d give us 
the hall to play in, it was usually quite busy, and 
they also gave us enough money to cover our 
costs, like the P.A. hire and lights and stuff. 
They helped us a lot, ’cos anytime we needed 
something, they'd give it us. 


DG: So how did you react as a band, or as in- 
dividuals, when you did the first gig at Sheffield? 
DGH: We were shitting ourselves, quite ner- 


THE BOYS IN DARKNESS From left to right: Dave Milne, Graham Wade, Dave Gilhool y, Colin La-Verty, Mike Mc Ann. 
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“It's taken the tour for The Men In 
Black and The Boys In Darkness to 
meet.’ 
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vous. We were checking all the lights and the 
big rig. It was a totally new experience for us 
and we were quite nervous and apprehensive. 
DG: You seemed to have had an extremely 
favourable reaction at most places compared 
to a normal support band. 

DM: Yeah, it was really encouraging, really 
nice. | think we came into it with an awful lot of 
pre-conceptions as to what a Stranglers crowd 
was. 

DGH: We were told to expect a hard time off 
the crowd. But we were also told by Lenny 
Love, the Simple Minds Tour Manager, that 
you always treat your support band well. We 
found it to be true but were told the 
crowd were a different matter. They 
weren't really interested in anything else but 
The Stranglers. 

DG: We went through enough when we were 
doing a few supports so we try, when at all 
possible, to help out the supports. Try and 
make sure they get proper sound checks and 
all that. How long was it before you felt happy, 
if you did? 

DM: The second gig. 

DGH: The second gig was when we had the 
trouble in the crowd. Some guy was causing 
problems at the front of the stage, threatening 
physical violence and eventually the bass player 
moved away from the side of the stage and | 
had to deal with him physically, but never 
anything dramatic you know. It was enough to 
scare the guy into silence. It got the crowd, 
and that was the night we did an encore andthe 
whole crowd were with us, and it was like a 
small minority that weren't ’cos when they 
saw us dealing with him that way then they 
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were right behind us and the guy was totally 
quietened down. That was the last. | think that 
sort of settled our minds about any future pro- 
blems ‘cos we realised it would be easier to 
deal with. 

DG: A few years ago it was more hectic, as 
you can imagine. 

DM: It’s a stupid thing on behalf of audiences 
to abuse a band that way. | can’t honestly 
understand what they get out of it. 

DGH: You see they think that’s the thing to 
do. They read in the press and they believe it. 
It’s totally wrong. 

DM: Hugh hit it right on the mark when he cut 
that guy down. (At Swindon, members of the 
audience spat at The Stranglers who stopped 
playing to de-bag an offender and spank him on 
stage.) 

DG: It certainly worked. How about in- 
dividual musical backgrounds, musical tastes 
and preferences? 

DGH: | think we've all got quite diverse 
tastes. The bass player, probably at the time 
when first joined the band, he looked at me as 
having a second voice towards his taste, the 
type of thing he was wanting to do, and | think 
that came through, but | think we've all got 
varied tastes in music. We all come from dif- 


‘ferent backgrounds. The attention to the 


music all adds various influences and brings out 
a good balance. 

DG: That’s what we've always found. We’ve 
got widely varying tastes in music. 

DGH: | think it’s good if you can use it 
positively. 

DG: Providing the band works as a unit then it 
creates better music. What about your plans 
for an album and anything like that? 

DGH: Immediately we finish this tour we are 
going back to Scotland, then we'll be coming 
back down, re-mixing the single with yourself 
and then we’re gonna go into a demo studio, 
eight-track, and try and develop some of the 
material. | personally would like to write a lot 
more material for the album. 

DG: It’s far better if you've gota surplus, then 
you can pick and choose. 

DGH: Before we started on the tour we 
were picking up on some ideas to develop, and 
we had the basic structure of three or four 
new songs so we would like to finish them off. 
Just maybe in the next week go up and re- 
hearse for a week to see if we have any ideas at 
the time. This is just aiming towards the single 
and maybe change what we'll be bringing out 
or maybe see what direction we can go for the 
album. 

DG: Have the record company said anything 
about definite recording dates for the album 
yet? 

DM: No, but it must happen sometime within 
this next year, and the momentum we seem to 
be gaining at the momentas the result of being 
on tour with The Stranglers is such that it will 
probably be as soon as possible. 

DGH: We also hope for a small tour after- 
wards so that we can pick up on what we've 
already done. 

DG: Describe the music that you are trying to 
get through to the other people. 

DM: | think a lot of it comes through your ex- 
perience in life, how you see that experience 
affecting your attitudes towards life, and the 





Richard Wade 


“I don’t really see why words and 
music should go together; That’s just a 
modern thing. ”’ 
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ideas you want to express. | worked in a fac- 
tory for five years as an apprentice and 
another five as a tradesman. David Gilhooly 
did five years at University, studying for his art 
degree, and then went on to Teacher Training 
College. Colin is a qualified plumber, having 
served an apprenticeship. 

DGH: The bass player’s just left school, he’s 
just turned eighteen. And Graham, God 
knows what he gets up to*— wrecking 
cars... .(Laughter). 

DM: Graham's career has been rather, shall 
we say, speckled. He’s done alot of things. He 
used to work in a theatre in York, which is 
where the guitarist and the drummer both 
come from. He was a stage manager, worked 
there for about four years. 

DGH: We found as well, as the band 
developed, the name Boys in Darkness, this 
sort of searching into yourself, gradually fin- 
ding a route to go for — the questions that we 
are asking — we have since found on this tour 
that the audience can relate to it strongly, | 
feel. 

DG: Do you think youare hitting them basical- 
ly through the music, or do you think they are 
actually listening to the lyrics? 

DGH: No, | don’t think it’s the lyrics. It's pro- 
bably the power of the music. | want to stop 
singing words as such — lyrics. | want to start 
to sing sounds, and having them in musical keys 
and musical phrases, and the expression, the 
way you sing them and the voice, I'd like to use 
that to express yourself through. 

DG: It's expression through pure emotions 
rather than the logic of speech. 

DGHR: That's right. ’Cos| don’t really see why 
words and music should go together; that’s 
just a modern thing. I'd quite like to experi- 
ment with that. 

DG: I'd like to hear the results of that when 
you have done it. 

DGH: So would I! But there are certain res- 
trictions that are put on you. It’s not so easy 
just to follow what you want, and again it’s all 
about communication, so if it was getting 
across to the audience then it could be con- 
tinued. 

DG: If it wasn’t, then you'd have to find 
another media. 

DGH: | don’t think the words get across ‘cos 
the rock set-up as it is with big P.A.’s, and 
maybe echo halls, a lot of words get lost, 
especially in our case when nobody knows the 
music, when all we've got is what you see live. 
But | think it’s the type of thing we're looking 
for. The whole package is tied together now 
with the Boys in Darkness, the searching, au- 
dience reaction, the type of presentation. It’s 
taken the tour for The Men in Black and the 
Boys in Darkness to meet; | believe a lot in 
fate, and | believe this has a lot to do with it. 
Being the type of person you are, we've all had 
a lot to talk about on the tour. It’s personally 
helped me a lot. 

DG: Well, if you are into a lot of searching 
yourself, that’s the type of conception. 
DGH: I'm sure it’s the right direction, you 
know you can feel it. The other players as well 
have gota really strong affinity for this type of 
thinking, and we can have quite a good type of 
conversation where you get the spark when 
you are speaking about some of these things 


Continued on page 18 
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Continued from page 15 


and something exciting happens. 

DG: Precisely, you relate to the subjects. 
DGH: That’s basically what | would like to try 
and do with a live performance for the au- 
dience. I'd like to try to communicate this 
buzz, spark. : 

DG: Well, if you succeed in conveying pure 
emotions through sound, you achieve a rap- 
port with the audience, and you'll get a far 
greater response, I’m sure, than you would 
get with lyrics, ’cos you're appealing directly 
to the emotions, rather than going through 
the middle man, so to speak. If they are feeling 
your emotions, you can’t give a word describ- 
ing one emotion and describe how you feel, 
you can only say a general class of feeling. 
DM: You know music exists on a far high level 
than a whole lot of people imagine at the mo- 
ment. | think an awful lot of people are still ig- 
norant, and they seem to think it should be one 
particular thing, and conform to one particular 
kind of pattern. 

DG: Most people think that about their own 
type of music. 

DGH: | think it should be very sincere, and 
what we’ ve tried to do on record is we’ve put 
the best songs we’ve got at the moment on 
record. We don’t think maybe we should hold 
this back for an album or whatever, partly 
because we are just new to the recording 
scene. 

DG: Well, get everything down, ’cos then 
you can have a song you think is amazing 
recorded, and then it’s nothing. 

DGH: If someone says we've got a single to 
bring out and we've put our two best tracks on 
it, then one of them would be considered the 
B side; it would be like our best song and our 
second best song. 

DG: Well, if they are two equal, why not a 
double A? 


DGH: I’ve wanted to do that the last couple - 


of times but the record company thinks it 
smacks of insincerity, and therefore it won’t 
sell so well, so it comes out on the business side 
again. 

DG: Well, it depends on the single, on the 
songs that are on each side. 

DGH: | was wanting to ask you again Dave, 
how you think that connects with the way 
your songs are developed, what your songs 
are about as well? 

DG: Our songs are about situations as we see 
them around us. We point out the questions in 
them like obviously the last few albums are 
world wide, the earlier stuff was about London 
or Britain. We point out the problems as we 
see them and state, ‘‘Something is wrong 
here’’, but as has been quoted before, we 
haven’t got the answers. If we had, we’d be 
politicians maybe, or something like that. We 
only point out fallacies in life as we see them. 
You try to explain the question to the au- 
dience, make them open their eyes and see the 
point for themselves. 

DM: Ours is maybe still an inner question. | 
think it can relate a little bit more directly, and 
there is something basically wrong within 
society on a world wide scale at the moment. 
There’s a basic flaw in human relationships. 
DG: Well, | consider society totally false 
anyway. The more you take your attention 
away, the less you are thinking and learning 
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“I feel that rather than questioning the 
political situation in the world on that 
level | feel that the way that I’m going 
about it in the lyrics is like questioning 
from within yourself.”’ 
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about yourself. 

DM: The lack of communication between 
people, the more you have this aggressive 
behaviour, and one person wanting this, that 
and the other. 

DG: Buta lot of it is drive, personal drive, any 
drive. If the human race had no drive, it 
wouldn’t be the human race as such. It’s the 
pressures of ‘‘civilisation’’ that cause alot of it. 
The larger an area, like a city or something, 
there will be more trouble, the more violence 
there is. 

DM: In other words, Margaret That- 
cher. . . .(Laughter) 

DG: | personally don’t think it would matter 
who wasin. The situation is still bad or worsen- 
ing. Well, we say it’s worsening. 

DM: | am very frightened of getting that into 
music in terms of politics. | know you lot 
haven’t been frightened of doing that. Maybe 
you have, maybe you haven’t. I’m not sure. 
DG: Ah! The political situation, like the 
Governor of Queensland, was what Nuclear 
Device was about, selling land to the Japanese 
and things like that. The song will speak for 
itself if you’ve deciphered it yet. 

DGH: You are very much into the CND, and| 
agree with that — all the principles of the 
CND. But, nonetheless, | feel that at this stage 
if we label ourselves like we support the CND 
movement, it can work against you. When 
you're big enough to totally overcome all the 
flack that you are gonna take because of it. . . 
DG: You have stated you are following a 
definite direction, go in that one direction, 
don’t be taken off at a tangent. If you find 
something that agrees with some movement 
that you can relate to within your own search 
through music or otherwise, would you sup- 
port that yourselves? 

DGH: Well, | feel rather than questioning the 
political situation in the world on that level | 
feel the way that I’m going about it in the lyrics 
is like questioning from within yourself. We 
are all affected by the world. 

DG: It’s true, but woulda different person ask 
himself the same question in the same way? 
DGH: I’m certain they wouldn’t, but what I’m 
saying is that if you get down the actual ques- 
tion and purpose and take it to any depth, then 
eventually you've got to look at the way you 
relate to other human beings. If you unders- 
tand the nucleus within yourself then you can 
relate to other people. 

DG: Which is why | say you would have far 
more success in the purely emotional ap- 
proach because they'll understand a raw emo- 
tion far easier. You can try and put forth your 
emotion through words. 

DM: | think a lot of the time you have to be 
very careful who you are talking to as well in 
the way you try and put yourself over. | think 
that’s important too. 

DG: Now if you say too much or go into 
something in depth and somebody doesn’t 
understand you, they'll go away, having 
achieved maybe thinking you’ve said the op- 
posite to what you’ve actually said, at worst, 
or at least totally misunderstanding you. 

DM: The press. 

DGH: Again, that would be a good reason for 
keeping them in the dark, so to speak. We can 
go out and communicate. | don’t think we 








should have to speak too much about the 
music. | think if you can communicate with 
your audience then that’s all really I’m in- 
terested in. 

DG: Then again, all the press are going to give 
their own opinions as to how they feel, and of 
course that is going to be slanted by sales, etc. 
all the way up to the Editor, so you will be mis- 
understood a lot. What band isn’t, basically? 
DM: | think the thing to do sometimes is to say 
something totally confusing. 

DG: Then they just go away and say you're an 
idiot. 

DM: That’s something we've really to ex- 
perience, in the full flight of publicity. 

DG: Well, we came up and we were slagged 
— well, we have been until recently — all the 
time. 

DGH: Do you find it difficult to live with that? 
DG: It’s very annoying at first, but you get us- 
ed to it. | mean press is press. Fans don’t 
believe that (the press). They come along 
anyway. 

DM: It’s people that matter in music. I'd 
rather be up there on the stage giving these 
people a good time and they giving us a good 
time. 

DG: | think you feed off the audience. 

DM: It’s a relationship. 

DGH: | think the band is like any subject. If the 
people are going to take the time to study it, 
look into it and give it a chance, they’ ll unders- 
tand it. People who take a superficial level and 
write about their understandings a facet of the 
band, say, they’ll never get it right. 

DG: They don’t want to know. They form 
their own opinions without listening to 
another one. 

DGH: They’Il come to one concert and write 
totally negatively about what they've seen. 
DG: Or they could write brilliantly about what 
they’ve seen, but again totally misunderstand 
the point you're trying to make - 

DGH: Again, it’s like writing about art. There 
are two different art forms, two different 
meanings, and the two don’t really go well 
together. Especially when you look at people 
playing music now. They are a far higher stan- 
dard than the people that write about it. The 
people that are usually writing about it are 
basically just foul writers. (Laughter) 

DG: I’m so glad you’re saying it — lagree with 
every word, you know. Except there’s the 
odd one or two we've found. 

DGH: Yeah, we’ve not experienced it, just 
reading articles on other people. A lot of them 
are just badly written from a negative point of 
view, and very personal. Especially people 
writing crits at a concert, I’ve thought it’s 
another concert. They've not said how every- 
body else really enjoyed it. All they say is how 
terrible they thought it was, and left out the 
reaction of other people. There are very few 
people who will admit, ‘“O.K. Maybe | was one 
out of the whole audience that didn’t enjoy 
it.” The majority of them will slag a thing into 
the ground. 


DG: You'll find that a lot of them write up 
about the concert and they haven’t heard it, 
they’ve been in the bar drinking all night. We 
had, fairly recently on the last tour, areporter 
who did that, and was quoting numbers and 
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how they went down. He put down two 
numbers we didn’t even play in that set! If he 
was at the concert, he was just drinking in the 
bar. 

DGH: They talk about the lack of sincerity 
when the band’s there, they are a bit insincere 
themselves. That’s one thing | feel about my 
music, I'll put my sincerity against any writers 
and anybody that’s gonna challenge that, they 
are welcome to it, but I'd like to discuss it with 
them first or play to them first. 

DG: | would imagine a truly sincere writer 
would soon lose his job or else he wouldn't be 
selling papers. 

DGH: Which is a bit similar to how the music 
business gets. One thing | have found already is 
that the business is about business and the im- 
age. It’s not about music anymore. That’s the 
last thing that comes into consideration — the 
actual music you play. 

DG: With the important people, yeah. That’s 
what they think of first. If they think they can 
sell something, the music would help obvious- 
ly. 
DGH: And, the audience is gullible enough to 
let themselves be sold. It’s like taking propa- 
ganda from the media, and we just get spoon- 
fed it. | mean there is that much amount of 
manipulation, and everybody is trying to be the 
first one to spot a new craze. 

DG: Well that’s it. You have a totally sincere 
writer, and he could write exactly what he felt 
you meant, it could be right, but, by the time 
it’s gone all the way up to the editor, it’s gonna 
be altered anyway. You've got to have an en- 
tire team who puts things out. 

DGH: It’s something | think we've got to be 
very careful about with the music, which again 
comes in with getting somebody like yourself 
to produce it. It’s somebody we can relate to 
and speak to, and understand the music the 
way we’re trying to put it through. It’s a step in 
the way of getting something done. It even- 
tually could end up watered down by some 
technician that you can’t argue with. | think 
that’s something | got from the earlier 
Stranglers records. They didn’t seem to take 
too much interference from producers. 

DG: Well, we had one for the first two or 
three albums; then we changed and always 
since then we’ve co-produced ourselves. Ever 
since then the guys we've used are engineers, 
some of them are non-producers. It was co- 
producing with engineers who we knew. 
DM: Creative engineers, as opposed to just 
technical engineers. We would like Dick Plant 
to be our engineer. | think you'll find he falls 
into that category. 

DG: Right, that’s good. If you know the guy 
can get the effects you want, he knows the 
desk and everything like that, it saves me a lot 
of trouble as well. 

DGH: It makes a difference working with 
people you actually like rather than working 
with somebody you don’t like, which can hap- 
pen. 

DG: You've obviously had that happen to 
you. 

DM: One of our ex-Managers fell into that 
category. 

DG: You too! 

DGH: One big thing we've not mentioned is 
that we are still looking for a Manager at the 
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moment. 

DG: Well, there you go, say what type of 
manager and see if there are any answers. 
DM: Somebody that’s got plenty of money 
and insight. (Laughter) so as we don’t need to 
worry about signing on, we can just get on 
with the music and let somebody organise all 
that. 

DG: Are you looking for established manage- 
ment or manager or somebody who knows 
the business? 

DM: | think we’d know him when we’d met 
the right person, hopefully. 

DG: Don’t be too gullible. Mind you, if they 
can talk you into it, | mean into believing them, 
then they are gonna be able to talk to the 
record companies and people, maybe. So the 
guy, through talking you into it, proves 
himself, he can’t be too bad a manager. It 
depends how much he knows, and basically 
how sincere he is. But you find that very little. 
DM: | think if we find a manager he will find 
himself subjected to five individual interroga- 
tions, all quite differently slanted. 

DGH: Well I’ve noticed when The Stranglers 
write the songs it’s not one individual. It’s a 
similar thing with us. We’ve agreed that that’s 
the best way. 

DG: |'m sure itis, it’s definitely the best way. it 
cuts out a lot of argument points that could 
stem between the band. You won't say, ‘‘ 
want this track on the album ’cos | wrote it, 
and | want the royalties on that is the main 
thing about that’’. It save so much trouble. 
DGH: That’s what we found. We just write 
and even if somebody comes up with the idea 
initially it changes so much all the time. 

DG: By the time everybody has worked on it, 
it’s totally unrecognisable. 

DGH: | just noticed that now, that it’s all The 
Stranglers. 

DG: It always has been. 

DM: We try to function totally as a demo- 
cracy and any decisions are always put to the 
vote. In the end we all talk out our differences 
and we come toacommon point oracommon 
means of sorting out our problems. 

DGH: Everybody in the band believes 100% 
in the band and themselves. A right cocky 
bunch! (Laughter) 

DG: You have got to have total confidence in 
the band and go for it no matter what you go 
through. 

DM: It’s not so easy for musicians up in 
Scotland. It’s on a smaller level, there are not 
the venues, a lot of opposition to music that 
doesn’t conform to the basic pattern of what- 
ever’s fashionable at the time. 

DGH: That's why we go down so well. 
(Laugh) 

DM: That’s why we've got so many gigs in 
Scotland. 

DG: How many bands are there for the 
amount of venues in Edinburgh? 

DGH and DM: Hundreds. Trying to get 
rehearsal rooms in Edinburgh is useless. 

DM: In Edinburgh there are three regular ones 
onasmaller scale. Out of them perhaps there 
are two that will consider putting the band on, 
and then you’ ve got to prove yourself by get- 
ting tape material together or getting one of 
the local agents down to see you. 

DM: Glasgow's slightly better because they 
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have one or two pubs there; they have bands 
on three or four nights a week. Aberdeen 
again, that fits into that kind of category but 
that’s about it, really. 

DG: How did you manage to get started then? 
DM: We were fortunate that at the time 
there were two pubs — this is going back 
about two years now — that were putting on 
local bands, which gave us an opportunity. 
DG: Without hearing you or did you have to 
audition? 

DM: Well, we actually had a tape together, a 
little Akai, so we stuck a mike up and perse- 
vered and persevered until we got it right. And 
then we took that copy along and we played it: 
to people. 

DG: And you started off getting the thin end 
of the wedge through that? 

DM: Yeah, then all the pubs closed down, so 
we didn’t have anywhere to play. 

DM: So we had to make our next jump up, 
fortunately got a management crowd to- 
gether. At the same time Dave was involved in 
areally adventurous kind of musical operation, 
quite separate from us, although he had known 
our bass player. 

DGH: We were playing in a punk rock band 
together. 

DM: Michael started really young, brilliant 
guitarist, so it was a tie-up from all the associa- 
tions, old friendships and stuff came together 
ina really weird way. We had a guitarist die on 
us. (Tony Usher) 

DG: Accident, or. ..? 

DM: No, no. He was an undiagnosed insulin 
addict. . . .what are they called? 

DG: Diabetic — that’s nasty. 

DM: We felt very sad at the time, and that’s 
just how the whole thing fell into place one 
after the other. 

DGH: It was even sadder when we got the 
guitarist we have now. (Lots of laughter) 
DG: He’s going to be reading this, you know. 
DM: What! All of it? (Laughter) | went 
through the mill having all my keyboards stolen 
last year. 

DG: | know the feeling. 

DM: I think all of these bands that get instant 
success kinda blow away. 

DG: No, they just can’t handle it. 

DGH: We've still got to wait and see if that’s 
going to happen to us or not. | think it some- 
times doesn’t matter, but | feel we've been 
really lucky that things have gone exactly ac- 
cording to plans since we started this band. It’s 
our first band, even though we've all been 
playing since | was twelve years old. You know 
for years nothing goes right, then suddenly it 
gets too easy and you keep expecting some- 
thing back. 

DGH: It doesn’t matter how much you 
believe in yourself; if it breaks up, there’s 
nothing. 

DM: I'd really like to thank The Stranglers for 
taking us on the tour. 

DGH: | think we've come out of it pretty 
unscathed, really. You hear about lots of bands 
breaking up, rows and all the rest of it. It was 
like a big holiday. You couldn’t have planned a 
better holiday. 

DG: If the record company read that, they'll 
just say they'll put you on tour again when you 
want a holiday. 

















Il Timothy 4:1 ‘‘l solemnly charge you 
in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus 
who is to judge the living and the dead and by 
His appearing and His kingdom 
2 preach the word, be ready in season and 
out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
great patience and instruct 
3 For the time will come when they will not 
endure sound doctrine; but wanting to have 
their ears tickled, they will accumulate for 
themselves teachers in accordance to their 
own desires 
4 and will turn away their ears from the truth 
and will turn aside to myths. 


| too thought that the reply to Jet’s article on 
love would be great; however, hearing that 
there has been no response, | wish to reply 
to let you know that love is alive. 


GOD IS LOVE 

I John 4:7 ‘‘Beloved let us love one another, 
for love is from God and every one who 
loves is born of God and knows God. 
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8 The one who does not love does not know 
God, for God is love. 

9 By this the love of God was manifested in 
us, that God has sent his only begotten Son 
into the world so that we might live through 
him. 

10 In this is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation of our sins. 

Il Beloved, if God so loved us, we also 
ought to love one another. 

12 No one has beheld God at any time; if we 
love one another, God abides in us, and His 
love is perfected in us. 

13 By this we know that we abide in Him and 
He in us, because He has given us of His 
Spirit, 

14 And we have beheld and bear witness that 
the Father has sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world. 

15 Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God abides in Him, and he in God. 
16 And we have come to know and have 
believed the love which God has for us. God 
is love, and the one who abides in love abides 
in God, and God in him. 

17 By this, love is perfected with us, that we 
may have confidence in the day of judge- 
ment; because as He is, so also are we in this 
world.” 

Jet has denied that love exists. However, 
God is love (I John 4:8) and as God is alive 
so, therefore, is love. In fact, love existed 
before the world did as God is love and God 
created the world. Love is not just in- 
describable ‘stuff’: 

Galatians 5: 22 ‘But the fruit of the spirit is 
Jet has also claimed that ‘love is selfishness, 
egocentricism, greed, lust. There is no such 
thing as love except love of oneself.’ What 
of God’s love for us? Here, surely, one can 
see genuine love in that Christ died for us. 
John 3: 16 ‘‘For God so loved the world that 
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He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whoever believes in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.”’ 


Not only did God send His only Son to die 
for us that we might be saved but also, 
Romans 5:8 ‘‘God shows His love for us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.”’ 

So God is perfect love. 

1 Corinthians 13:4 ‘‘Love is patient, love is 
kind and is not jealous, love does not brag 
and is not arrogant. 

13:5 does not act unbecomingly; it does not 
seek its own, is not provoked, does not take 
into account a wrong suffered 

13:6 does not rejoice in unrighteousness, but 
rejoices with the truth 

13:8 Love never fails”’ 

Jesus laid down His life so that we could have 
life and have it more abundantly. This also 
disputes Jet's idea that people only do things 
for the benefit of themselves. Jesus suffered 
on the cross for our benefit and this is the 
love that, through faith, we possess. Jesus 
gave a new commandment concerning love: 
John 15:12 ‘This is my commandment that 
you love one another, just as | have loved 
you.” 

So we, as Christians, must love one another 
with the same love as Christ, i.e. perfect 
love. The only way to know genuine love is 
to accept Jesus as your saviour because when 
you do this Jesus lives within you: 
Galatians 2:19-20 ‘| have been crucified 
with Christ, it is no longer | who live but 
Christ who lives in me, and the life | now live 
in the flesh | live by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave Himself for me.”” 

If Jesus lives within you and He has perfect 
love then so must you: 

Romans 5:5 ‘‘The love of God has been 
poured out within our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit who was given to us.”’ 

John 17:26 “And | have made Thy name 
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known to them and will make it known; that 
the love wherewith Thou didst love Me may 
be in them and | in them.” 

The Bible refutes Jet’s idea that love as such 
does not exist. | thank God that | have His 
love within me and | pray that you come to 
“know the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge’ (Ephesians 3:19) 

1 Corinthians 13:13 ‘‘But now abide faith, 
hope, love, these three: but the greatest of 
these is LOVE.”’ 

Rhona Moncrieff, Crieff, Perthshire 


The gist of your letter seems to be that love 
as such does exist, and that The Bible endorses 
this. The Bible, of course, is an interesting book 
and often speaks of love but it certainly doesn’t 
prove its existence, neither does my own ex- 
perience. There is almost universal disagreement 
about what The Bible precisely means, this is 
borne out by your quotations from it, which are 
at considerable variance with the wording in my 
copy of the book. Even the scholars who produce 
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millions of volumes each year cannot agree, 
neither can the millions of preachers and 
evangelists around the world with their endless 
flow of interpretations. 

! really don’t see how quotes like “let us love 
one another”, “God is love”, “love is patient”, 
“love does not brag”, “love never fails” etc., 
etc., is at all helpful to your contention that love 
as such does exist. These are merely quotes from 
a book that don’t demonstrate anything tangible. 
There is one instance, however, where you have 
used a more complete scenario and that is the 
perennial “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son” — “Jesus laid down His 
life so that we could have life and have it more 
abundantly”. Well, firstly, if the assertions are 
true, then God was completely in accord with 
my thesis. He so loved the world that He wanted 
it saved. He acted to achieve what He wanted 
and so He wanted to satisfy Himself. Desiring 
things for the self is greed. Now, | don’t argue 
that there is anything wrong with that, but just 
that that is the way it is. Jesus, on the other 
hand, actually died, according to history, 
because some people didn’t like what He was 
saying and doing and so He was arrested, tried, 
and then nailed to a cross. He doesn’t appear to 
have been too happy about this either. “My God, 
My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 


The message of The Bible can only be valid to 


those who choose to BELIEVE what they are told 
it means, since it is frequently unclear, often 
contradictory and, for the most part, open to 
varied interpretation. No, The Bible does not 
help us prove that love exists. To BELIEVE that it 
does is as absurd as asking a scientist to 
BELIEVE that the moon is made of cheese. 

If it is true that you have accepted Jesus as 
your saviour and he lives within you, perhaps | 
could ask a small favour of you. Would you ask 
him to give me a ring as | have a few questions 
I'd like to ask him? 

Thank you. 
JET BLACK 
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THE STRANGLERS 


Compiled by Steve, Peter and Maria 
Kirk. Here are the two Down-words 
which we promised to publish in this 
issue. A voucher worth £3.00 of 
merchandise will be sent to the first 
person to submit the correct solu- 
tion to the Down-Words. Maria ex- 
plained that they found it impossi- 
ble to make a normal crossword, so 
all the answers go down and do not 
form words if read across. If a half- 
square or more is blacked out then it 
is not used as part of a word. All an- 
swers are related to The Stranglers 
and an attempt has been make with 
the Down-Words to relate as much 
as possible to Dave and JJ. 


J.J DOWN-WORD 


I All (4). 
2,13,20 You wouldn’t expect a cross word 
of him (4,7,6). 
3 This isn’t the serial number of the 
Yellowcake (1,1,1). 
4 You would expect fo find one in 
Nippon (3). 
Hagakure with perfume made cold 
with this (3). 
JJ tells us that we are descended from 
this man (9). 
Language used by people in Japan (8). 
Does she ever stop? (3). 
| would be this in France (2). 
JJ has one in English and one in 
Economics (1,1). 
I JJ's footwear — not on 
prescription (3,7). 
12,30,33 Is Hugh still saving up to buy this 


vi 


a 


ewan 


camera? (I,1,1). 
13 See 2. 
14 Your own speed? (9). 
15 Initially, a man in black (1,1, 1) 


16 Viking vessels (9). 

17 ‘Look upon his works, ye mighty, 
and despair!’’ (10). 

18 Triumph — of the good city (10). 

19 This, along with perfume gives us 
frozen water (8). 


20 = See 2. 

21 Initially, ‘‘those damn Yanks’ live 
there (I,1,1). 

22 ‘It seems to JJ that these people don’t 
have a chance (4). 

23 Initially, the country in which their 


last major tour took place (1,1) 

24 ~=s See 31. 

25,26 .../---/... (I,1,1). 

26 = =See 25 

27. Do you remember what happened to 
his wife? (3). 





r il 





‘28. Is one of these making JJ itch all over? 
(4). 

29 JJ's instrument (4). 

30 = See 12. 


31,24 Je suis (1,2). 

32 | would be this in Germany (3). 

33. See 12. 

34 Initially, who this down-word is all 
about (I,1). 


DAVE GREENFIELD’S 
DOWN-WORD 


I Dark dance (12). 

pe Death, War, Famine and Disease 
make up these (4,8). 

3,33,7,37 Merchant seaman? (5,2,3,3,). 

4,18 Small synthesizer (4,4). 

5 Keyboards with sting? (4). 

6,9 Page three girl (3,2). 








al Be oe... 
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7 See 3, 
8,21 The state of the Heroes (2,4). 
9 See 6. 
10,11,14,29 Chant from ‘‘Bearcage”’ 
(Ela: 
I See 10. 
12 They could be from Boston or 
Guildford (10). 
13 See 31. 
14 See 10. 
15 Organ or motorbike (6). 
16,28,30 Initially, Deoxyribose Nucleic Acid 
(ste 
17 Have you got enough? (4). 
18 See 4. 
19 Follow the Yellowcake Road to find 
out where this wizard comes from 
(3). 
20 Can Dave play tunes on these parts 
of the body? (6). 
21 See 8. 


DOWN-WORDS 





22 The peasant is found here (3,6). STRANGLERS ACROSS-WORDS Gretch; 20 Cymbal; 21 Snare; 22 Supper; 23 
23 Who wants it? (5). In the last issue we published two Stranglers F; 24 Myth; 25 Much; 26 U; 27 Last; 28 Moon; 
24 Hold on tightly to this track (4). Across-words sent in by Maria Kirk. Our 29 EP; 30 Ado; 3! Go; 32 About; 33 Go; 34 
25 _—‘ The dark side of the album (5). congratulations go to Martin Griffin of In; 35 N; 36 Promuco; 37 O; 38 Lady; 39 A; 
26 ~—- The light side (5). Wolverhampton who sent us the first correct 40 Ice Cream; 41 Ludwig. 
27s‘ The rating meaning for adults only solution. A prize worth £3.00 of merchandise m 
(1). has been sent to Martin. Congratulations also 
28 = See 16. to Kevin Welch of Pershore, Worcs., whose HUGH CORNWELL’S 
29 ~—s See 10. correct entry arrived a day later. Bad luck ACROSS- WORD 
30 = See 16. that you were just pipped at the post, Kevin. 1 S; 2 Max; 3 And; 4 Cream; 5 Mother; 6 
31,13 You'd never expect a cross word of Better luck next time! Here are the correct Celia; 7 Liberty; 8 Rattus; 9 Schreck; 10 
him! (4, 10). solutions. Nothing On Earth; || The Raven; 12 Hugh; 
32 You have to do this to get everyone 13 It; 14 To; 15 Me; 16 Truck; 17 By; 18 On; 
to love you apparently (3). 19 Shut; 20 Boys; 21 Up; 22 Strangled; 23 
33 See 3. JET BLACK’S ACROSS WORD. Dead; 24 Nosferatu; 25 Walk; 26 Mutations; 
34 ~The theme of “‘La Folie’’ (4). | Skins; 2 Drumsticks; 3 Adolf Hitler; 4 27 Itch; 28 Finchley; 291; 30 Tramp; 31 Corn- 
35 The ones Dave uses aren’t for Waiting for ’em; 5 The Ubiquitous; 6 In The well; 32 A; 33 Williams; 34 Go; 35 Big Bug; 36 
unlocking doors (4). Shadows; 7 The Old House: 8 Rok; 9 U; 10 S; 37 Folie; 38 The; 39 La; 40 Nubile; 41 Go; 
36 _— Part of Dave’s new image? (4). LP; 11 The; 12 It; 13 To; 14 Sweden; 15 Jet 42 Shah Shah; 43 Robert; 44 Mean. 
37 See 3. Black; 16 Turkey; 17 Nothing; 18 Device; 19 
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LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD 


Here is part of a recent letter from Portugal: 
@ Last week | heard on a radio programme 
(Rock in Stock) that The Stranglers had been 
intending to come to Portugal and that they 
had changed their plans and decided not to 
come (shame). | must tell you that The 
Stranglers are now enjoying a popularity 
(because of La Folie) which they have never 
had until now, not even when they came 
here. The radio (FM) is now presenting 
Stranglers’ songs at least three times a day 
from the La Folie album; the most played 
tracks are ‘‘Golden Brown’’, ‘‘Non Stop 
Nun’’, ‘“‘Let Me Introduce you to the 
Family’, ‘Everybody Loves you when you 
are Dead’, ‘‘Pin Up’’, ‘‘The Man they love 
to Hate’ and ‘‘La Folie’. On the other hand, 
Rock in Stock presented the whole album last 
week. Another programme has been playing 
old Stranglers’ hits like ‘‘Vietnamerica’’ and 
““No More Heroes’’. Stranglers are also well 
classified in the two tops: Ist, 3rd and 17th 
place. 

The best programme on Portugese Radio 
(Rolls Rock) made a choice of the best 
albums, groups and musicians and elected 
Dave Greenfield the best keyboard player of 
1981. Another reason that would have made 
a Stranglers visit to Portugal opportune is the 
fact that there haven’t been any live concerts 
here (good ones | mean), and so everybody is 
waiting for a big and good concert of a well- 
known group (like The Stranglers). These are 
all reasons that would make a Stranglers tour 
to Portugal useful for them (understandable) 
and good for us (of course). 

Manuel Henrique Soares Feijé, Portugal. 


Here is some news from a reader in Belgium: 
The band appears quite a lot on Belgian 
TV (‘‘Golden Brown’’ is a_ success 
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everywhere) and the single can be heard 
almost daily on our national broadcast (where 
The Stranglers were always ignored!). 

| had the chance to see Taxi Girl and I liked 
them a lot. 

Chris Willems, Belgium. 


BAROQUE BASOUKI? 


® Having spent ten months of voluntary ex- 
ile in chiefly Israel and Greece, | thought you 
might be interested to hear about the general 
reaction to the band in these two wonderful 
places. 

Firstly Israel, also known as The Holy Land, 
should be a source of interest for all strangled 
folk, being as it is the indirect subject of the 
‘Men in Black’ album. After all, had’st thou 
ever thought that if MIB activity really was 
mistaken for affairs of the church all those 
years ago then this is where it all began. In 
Israel the band is known under another name 
(the Hebrew equivalent of which | can’t 
remember) but | understand that when 
translated it means ‘The Chokers’ rather 
than ‘The Stranglers’. 

In Israel the record industry is almost non- 
existent, singles are non-existent, so that 
bands become graded according to the 
amount of time dedicated to their stuff on 
radio. From this then, one.can deduce that 
The Stranglers are pretty big there as they 
were played almost every day that | was tun- 
ed in — surprisingly though, these were 
never anything other than ‘Rattus’/‘Heroes’ 
tracks. 

In Greece, however, the picture is entirely 
different. Here, in Europe’s most sexist 
country — the land of The Women in Black, 
the ‘Kafeneions’ (cafés for men only) from 
which women are traditionally excluded, the 
schools where only the girls wear uniform — 
to mention three of a hundred examples — 
the marketing ploys and general running of 
the music business is much the same as in Bri- 
tain. The young Greeks worship American 
and British rock/pop, but of course are a bit 
slow on the uptake. For instance, punk (a la 
mode de 1977) is enjoying its heyday there at 
the moment. There’s even an Athens answer 
to a Kings Road boutique called ‘Remember 
79’, which specialises in ‘punk’ gear. The 
shop, named after the year it supposedly all 
happened is one example of how the ‘new 
generation’ there adore British new wave 
music and its fashions. The Stranglers label in 
Greece is (or was) UA International — and 
apart from the labels the albums appear with 
exactly the same tracks and sleeves as in this 
country — however only three albums are 
currently available there — ‘Black & White’, 
*X-Certs’ and ‘The Raven’, and in fact most 
Greeks are under the impression that ‘Black 
& White’ was the bands’ début. ‘Men in 
Black’ will probably be released there 


sometime later in the year. On the singles 
front, the two ‘biggies’ seem to be ‘Nice N’ 
Sleazy’ and ‘Shah, Shah a Go Go’. Sleazy 
especially seems to have gone down as a 
classic, in the same way as ‘Peaches’ did here. 
It’s one of those records that discos and clubs 
go bananas to, every time it’s played. In fact, 
in Greece generally, The Stranglers seemed 
to have gained the kind of broader sphere of 
popularity which they had in this country in 
‘77178. 

As in Britain, there are several literary 
publications, attached to the industry, to 
choose from. One of these titled MOYEIKH 
(Music) featured in its April 1981 edition, an 
exclusive interview with The Stranglers. The 
interview, conducted by Dimitri Anagnosto- 
poulos, spans five pages of the magazine, 
which is probably equivalent to Britain’s 
‘Face’. 

Much of the interview was dedicated to 
the kind of information which is old hat to 
any fan of the band who reads the British 
music papers, i.e. Hugh’s imprisonment, the 
band’s arrest in Nice, a general chronology 
and a bit of excuse-making for the reasons 
that the band missed Greece on the last 
Eurotour. However, the interview ends on a 
pleasing and, to British fans, uncommon note 
— here is an exact translation: 

‘Our discussion -has finished — from now 
on The Stranglers ask me questions about the 
situation of our country, and we drink. They 
are friendly and they win you over. The bell 
rings and we must go to the stage — we all 
go. | watch them playing and | think that 
these four ‘children’ (a common form of 
endearment in Greek) are just like you and | 
— and then again you would never suspect 
that, on the next night, they would be caught 
for drugs in Brighton (journalist’s error!) and 
the infamous biography would resume’. 

Well, guys — it looks as though you've 
been wasting your time on The States. Why 
don’t you pay Athens a visit? It’s obvious that 
they’re ready and waiting for The Men in 
Black. 

Chris Twomey, Devon. 

Chris wrote this last August but says that the 
music scene changes more slowly in Greece than 
over here. 


S 1 S—JAPAN 


(833-6 Nakada-cho, Totsuka-ku, Yokohama 
245, Japan) 


@ Tomoko Fukuzawa has sent us the latest 
OUTSIDE TOKYO which has now run to thirteen 
issues in total. Pretty amazing when you consider 
that our Japanese friends see so little of the 
band, and our own STRANGLED has run to only 
eighteen issues since it started in 1977. With un- 
necessary modesty, Tomoko writes that “the 
contents are nothing special”. OUTSIDE TOKYO 
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consists mainly of articles from our STRANGL- 
ED translated into Japanese, with letters from 
readers. What Tomoko does not say is that the 
design of her magazine is excellent, and that it is 
a miracle that it actually exists at all. Our new 
designer, Lola Borg, was so impressed by the 
design that she is using Numbers | 2 and | 3 to il- 
lustrate this page. Tomoko has translated the let- 
ters, one of which is given below. It puts an in- 
teresting, if eccentric, view of the future role of 
The Stranglers which seems to conflict with what 
JJ said on religion in STRANGLED 6, and Jet on 
love and Christianity in STRANGLED 7 and 9. 
Please make full allowance for the difficulty of 
translating from Japanese. 


@ ‘A revolutionary must sing love songs”’ 
was the subtitle of some article in MUSIC 
LIFE (a Japanese musical magazine) which | 
bought about ten years ago for the first time. 
| received another magazine which is publish- 
ed by some left wing medical students on the 
same day as | got OUTSIDE TOKYO. They 
seem to be active in their own way and the 
contents of the magazine are pretty good, 
expressing their anger to society through 
rock music and its rhythm. That's OK. | used 
to do the same thing. But | can no longer be 
in exclusive support of them for I'm not a 
student now. The only thing | can do is to sign 
or to contribute. Once | gave myself up to 
dialectic and became like a left winger, 
another time to MEIN KAMPF by Adolf 
Hitler and became like a right winger. But | 
never wished to join in either of them at all, 
didn’t wanna destroy my personality for 
some structure. | might have been timid or a 
fencesitter, but | myself am not so weak. I've 
been living like a Jew. Their interpretation of 
rock music is totally different from mine. 

| broke off from rock unnoticed. | have in- 
vestigated the lyrics of rock. Now | listen to 
reggae and samba. I've been avoiding songs 
which do not elevate me. It’s easy to be 
‘hard’ but to be ‘soft’ is much harder. Violent 
language is right but always produces a strong 
reaction. Haste and seriousness made The 
Stranglers right wing and excessive, and 
drove them into a corner. | guess they have 
noticed that to be hard is not lasting. 
| think about the power of asong. We canhold 
lost dreams in common or get over some un- 
satisfactory event with a song. Our souls and 
bodies will be as one; musicians and audience 
will be as one at a good live gig. Every nation 
has songs: songs in which we can feel emo- 
tions in common will never die, even in an 
autocratic nation. 

Recently, | have felt religiousness in The 
Rolling Stones. Religion is originally a lyric, 
rhythm or love which occurs when one en- 
dures and extricates oneself from hardships 
or from ugly things like sex, drugs or 
violence. The Stones, who expressed those 
things plainly, are the really religious group 





and are the ‘emotional rescue’. (Earth, Wind 
and Fire are not so plain — not so good.) 
Now | feel that The Stranglers begin to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with The Stones 
or Neil Young. I’m able to grasp them just as 
| do with reggae, samba or soul music. | think 
they have realised that to be revolutionary is 
not only to speak daggers. | want them to be 
up and doing. I'm expecting the next album 
to be full of Christian love songs! **A revolu- 
tionary must sing love songs’’. | don’t know 
who said this, but it’s really nice. 
K. Matsuura, Japan 
@ We tried to get Jet to comment on these in- 
teresting views but had to agree with him that 
the exact meaning is not always clear. If any 
reader knows Japanese sufficiently well to 
translate then please get in touch with SIS to help 
us arrive at a clearer understanding of this letter 
as well as all other letters published in OUTSIDE 
TOKYO. We can supply a copy of the complete 
text in Japanese. 


A LETTER 
FROM HOME 


@ A reader has sent us a long letter in which he 

draws our attention to Edgar Allan Poe's poem. 

“The Raven": 

“Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from 
the Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's 
Plutonian shore! 

Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore’.” 

Poe's fascinating poem is very long and is not 

quoted here in full because you can easily find it 

in your local library. The good news for Andrew 

and other readers, is that $.I.S. is well aware of 

Poe’s poem and of many more mysterious ap- 

pearances of the raven in mythology, folklore 

and literature. In recent months, Sue Davies has 

been researching into the whole subject of ravens 

and the result is an extremely interesting article 

which will appear in a future issue of STRANGL- 


ED. . 
Andrew goes on to write about a recent BBC2 


TV programme: 

@ ‘The programme was called ‘Heroes’, so 
| should have guessed that the little sing-along 
melody, ‘No More Heroes’, would be used. 
However, it was not even credited in the 
titles which leads me to believe that they did 
not consult the band before using it. | know 
the BBC have all the appropriate licences for 
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broadcasting records, but to use a song that 
completely contradicts the theme of the pro- 
gramme, appears as either BBC hypocrisy or 
just general incompetence. They perhaps 
thought that the song was meaningless and 
because it contained the word ‘heroes’ it 
would be appropriate. | know, however, that 
the band themselves and, as the song says, 
believe that there are no more heroes, and 
this programme has people such as Chris 
Bonnington rumbling on about their heroes. | 
believe that the programme should have been 
re-titled something like ‘People who set good 
examples’, the closest alternative to heroes, 
with a generally more accurate emphasis, one 
that | know Monsieur Burnel agrees with, 
judging from his interview in STRANGLED 6.” 
ANDREW SPENCER, Wigginton, Herts. 


B / have discussed Andrew’s letter with Jet who 
points out that there is no need for the BBC to 
consult bands before using their music, nor do 
they have to give a screen credit. My own view is 
that Andrew jumps the gun in talking about BBC 
hypocrisy or incompetence. Why not consider 
the possibility that the person who put the pro- 
gramme together has a sense of humour and 
deliberately used the Stranglers’ song ironically? 
Last year there was a series of about six TV pro- 
grammes under the general title of “The Whistle 
Blowers.” “Down in the Sewer” opened and clos- 
ed each programme really appropriately in this 
case because the programmes were all about 
people in official positions who speak out public- 
ly to denounce official corruption. People who 
rock the boat in this way must really cause the 
rats to rush about in the sewers — Editor. 









Pages from ‘Outside Tokyo’, numbers 12 and 13. 
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® Dear Jet, | am from Canada and am writing 
to ask if you could explain the drum track to 
‘Genetix’ and ‘Just Like Nothing On Earth’. 
Bruce Shipley, Richmond, B.C. Canada. 


@ /et replies: 

It took me some considerable time to devise a 
drum pattern to accompany the technically 
‘strange’ ‘Genetix’. No conventional rhythm 
seemed appropriate and after much trial and er- 
ror | eventually arrived at the arrangement which 
you are questioning. As you will see from the 
following notation, there are three fundamental- 
ly distinctive patterns. The first revolves around 
the triplet. What makes the rhythm unusual is 
not the rhythm per se, but more the way it is 
deployed around the drums. You may have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in deciphering the 
rhythm from listening to the record, for it sounds 
simple and actually it is, but the comparatively 
rapid execution of the rhythm tends to conceal 
its chemistry. Pattern | calls for polished in- 
dependent co-ordination. No two drums are 
played at the same moment. So, unless the 
technique of playing say, a triplet or paradiddle 
or ruff, each note on different drums has been 
mastered, then the accurate execution of the 
‘“Genetix’ rhythm will be impossible. Pattern 2 is 
a slight variation on pattern | and is simply 
triplets played on drums only. The final pattern is 
an easily decipherable rock lilt of conventional 
nature with the occasional cymbal fill. 

‘Just Like Nothing On Earth’ is a much simpler 
rhythm altogether, but again the pace of the 
number makes it appear more complicated than 
it really is. Here is the notation and if you play it 
absurdly slow until it sinks in, you will soon get it 
sussed — and that goes for the other patterns 
too. 

JET BLACK 


With reference to the annual subscription 
of £3 sent to you on 22nd. January last, you 
will please not send any more copies of 
‘Strangled’ to my daughter. | disagree with 
children — especially young children — being 
brainwashed by anyone and particularly by 
those who use unnecessarily foul language. 
G.C. Dearn, Woodford Green, Essex. 


@ In Vol. 2 No. 8 Jan. Hugh recommended a 
book called ‘Really the Blues’ by Milton Mezz 
row and Bernard Wolfe. This book is pro- 
bably one of the greatest biographies ever 
written. It is now out of print, but you can 
get it even if your local library does not have 
a copy, they could make use of Inter Library 
Loans. All they need is the publisher (Secker 
& Warburg) and the date — 1946 — new ed. 
1957. 

Also, when Hugh translated the lyrics, he 
did not mention that it was a conversation 
which actually took place between Mezz and 
roughly eight different people. 

Plant you now and dig you later. 

(Got to go now, I'll see you later!) 
Lindsay Wardrope, Edinburgh. 


WE'LL SAMBA SOMEDAY 


BH! recently bought in Virgin Records, 
Brighton, a copy of ‘‘Golden Brown’’ and, 
after playing the B side and discussing it with 
my mates, | have discovered that | have a 
mispress. The B side that | have, has lyrics go- 
ing something like ‘‘We’ll samba some day."’ 
My mates think it sounds like Hugh. | wonder 
if you could throw some light on the subject. 
| am also interested to know if anyone else 


has a copy. 
Mark Halls, Henfield, Sussex. 








Pattern |, Genetix. 
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‘Ezekiels Vision of the Whirlwind’ 





@ We have been flooded with letters on this 
subject. I’m afraid that your mates are wrong. 
The singer is Mick Dee from Sweden, a one man 
band called “Music for Boys”, and the track you 
have is called “Everybody Samba”. A Liberty 
spokesman thought that “Everybody Samba” 
had been pressed on the B side of between 
10,000 and 15,000 copies of “Golden Brown”, 
but was not absolutely sure. Mick Dee is a Logo 
Records artist and we therefore contacted Logo 
for more information. Mick Dee is, apparently, 
delighted that his song is receiving this unex- 
pected distribution and the royalties will, no 
doubt, be a pleasant surprise for him. He 
laments the fact that his B side was chosen for 
“Golden Brown” instead of the A side of his 
single, but looks forward to his next joint recor- 
ding venture with The Stranglers. 

The history of the “Golden Brown” single is, so 
far, very odd. Scheduled for release by Liberty on 
January Il, it was nevertheless in the shops in 
December. Many picture sleeves have been seen 
in the shops printed white and brown instead of 
gold and brown. We also receive many letters 
about the faulty pressing of “La Folie” album. 
One reader had his album changed eight times 
but the needle still jumps on “Pin Up”! Liberty 
are aware of the problem and undertake to 
replace all faulty copies through the shop where 
the record was purchased. 

Any more horror stories to add to the list so 
far? 

Editor 


@ After reading ‘The Gospel’ by Gary Kent 
(Strangled 5) | can only marvel at his naivete. It 
is SO easy to read our own ideas and concepts 
into ancient writings, especially The Bible and 
the prophet Ezekiel is always ripe for views 
such as his. 


by William Blake. (c. 1805.) 





Poor old Ezekiel, he has been accused of 
being a cataleptic schizophrenic and is often 
judged, using Freudian presuppositions. The 
text of Ezekiel is notoriously corrupt, but 
there is a consistent theme throughout of the 
divine transcendence and absolute holiness of 
Yahweh (God). 

Ezekiel was a man of his time, as we all are, 
and his attempt to convey his vision of God 
to his fellow exiles naturally draws upon Old 
Testament sources and the imagery of 
Babylon (and Canaan where he was exiled) — 
Cherubim, four faces etc. 

| suggest that Gary Kent and any interested 
‘STRANGLED’ reader, look up Ezekiel in any 
biblical commentary (there are usually several 
in most libraries). They will see what a 
fascinating and complex subject the study of 
The Bible is, perhaps even that it definitely 
was not a U.F.O. that Ezekiel ‘saw’. 

John Adams, Leiston, Suffolk. 


GOD LIVES 


@ | feel | have to write this letter as this is a 
democratic country, but in reading Strangled 
| find that no letter has expressed its belief in 
the God theory. 

In STRANGLED 6, J.J. said that religion was 
for idiots. Well, then I'm an idiot, because | 
believe in God. | pray to God — if | thought 
there wasn’t a God, then | wouldn't pray to 
Him. These ‘conversations’ are not one- 
sided as | ‘feel’ that | get an answer after talk- 
ing to God. 

| challenge any of The Stranglers to pick up 
The Bible, open it at any page and read it 
without coming away affected by it. I’m not 
saying that The Stranglers would suddenly go 
religious but | am saying that they would 
wonder about what they have read. The Bi- 
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ble is a book just like any other, a means of 
communication. Professor Thomas L. Martin 
of Dallas, says that the consequence of 
(more) communication is an increased area of 
misunderstanding. This is very much true of 
The Bible, which is read all over the world, 
but which can be interpreted differently. The 
Stranglers say that many mystic happenings in 
The Bible can now be interpreted as alien 
space craft; if they say this then they are ad- 
mitting that The Bible is not just a made up 
story. 

If I'm wrong and there is no God, then | 
will accept it, but we’ll never know (unless 
the aliens make contact) until we're dead. | 
do believe in other forms of alien life and that 
the world governments know more than 
they let on about them. 

One more thing, regarding evolution, | 
agree with Hugh that Darwin is crap, if he 
was right then shouldn’t we still be evolving? 
If evolution was a fact, then | could see man’s 
head becoming progressively bigger to his 
body as we become more lazy and use ‘brain 
power’ instead. | don’t see this happening — 
or is it? 

Mark in Black, Nuneaton. 


NOSTRADAMUS 


B The Stranglers’ interest in Nostradamus is 
clear from at least three songs: ‘Goodbye 
Toulouse’, ‘Shah, Shah a Go-Go’ and ‘Top 
Secret’. We were therefore very pleased to 
receive the following letter last April, for which 
space has not been found until now. 

Nika wrote this long before the dramatic 
events which led to the establishment of the pre- 
sent military dictatorship in Poland. — Editor. 


@ After reading ‘The Nostradamus Traitor’ by 
John Gardner, which made very compulsive 
reading, | was intrigued enough to try to find 
out more about the Nostradamus pro- 
phecies. 

Michele Nostradamus was born in France 
in 1503 and was basically an astrologer. His 
prophecies, the 966 quatrains of ‘Centuries’, 
are based on his expert knowledge of astro- 
logy, scientific calculations and ancient books 
and parchments of his Hebrew ancestors. 

There are a certain number of quatrains 
whose prophecies have not yet come to pass, 
but the certainty that they will is borne out 
by the prophecies which have been under- 
stood after the event. The dates of the pro- 
phecies only have a relative importance; it’s 
more the facts of the prophecies which are 
interesting. The agreement of all interpreta- 
tions of our future trials and tribulations is 
universal, but the dates vary in every in- 
stance. 

There is a great deal of reference to the 
papacy, which may seem irrelevant today, 
but at the time of the prophecies, the popes 
enjoyed immense power. Even today, The 
Pope, as the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is the leader of millions of people all 
over the world, and John Paul Il is certainly 
deeply involved in a political crisis at the mo- 
ment. 

1. According to P.I. Rissant (1948), who is 


one of the commentators on the ‘Centuries’ 
of Nostradamus, the ‘red revolution’ will 
have the upper hand for 18 months. Italy will 
be invaded from the north, then through to 
Spain and France, Paris being burned down 
and destroyed forever. Missiles will be 
employed. There will be ten months of vic- 
tory for the invaders and then a new weapon 
will be brought into use, ‘darts of the sky’ 
Nostradamus calls them, and they will 
devastate the principal cities of America, Bri- 
tain, Russia and The Balkans. The war bet- 
ween the East and West will come to an end 
after immense destruction. The use of 
atomic weapons seems to have been fore- 
seen by Nostradamus — Centuries Il, 95 
state: ‘The populated places will be rendered 
uninhabitable.’ P.|. Rissant also foresaw The 
Third World War after 1980 culminating in 
1983 with a Russian victory. There will then 
follow a peaceful time for about five years 
after which there will be an alliance or a suc- 
cessful counter-offensive for The United 
States in 1989. As mentioned before, specific 
dates are not generally adhered to. 

The above | have personally interpreted as 
relating to the present problems in Poland. 
So many references in the prophecies are 
made to popes and | think that as the present 
pope is Polish, then maybe some of the 
quatrains relevant to the next twenty years 
could be applied to the present period. The 
book that | am reading at the moment (‘After 
Nostradamus’) was first published in 1973 
and makes reference to a vision of Pius X 
where he says that he saw the Russians at 
Genoa and also a prophecy was made in 
1959, which states that the Russians will 
march on all the nations in Europe, especially 
Italy. 

As Pope John Paul Il seems to be so heavily 
implicated in the happenings of his homeland, 
possibly, if the Russians do decide to invade 
Poland, then it may involve The Pope to such 
an extent that the links will be provided as to 
why the Russians should invade Italy and 
thereby involve the rest of Europe. (Being 
Polish myself, | find the present situation par- 
ticularly alarming). 

2. There is also a reference in one of the 
prophecies to a Grand Monarch, who will 
have to put everything in order before the 
last epoch. He will be allied with ten Christian 
kings, who will work for the re-establishment 
of peace. This is possibly thought to refer to 
The EEC and the ten kings are the heads of 
the member countries. We are at the mo- 
ment only about nine but is Greece about to 
become a member of The European Com- 
munity? Also, it must be right for Britain to 
be a member of The EEC because surely, if 
nothing else, at least it means the possible end 
of wars with fellow members of the com- 
munity, which must be a step in the right 
direction towards world peace. However, 
grouping the above two prophecies to- 
gether, maybe the end of the present age is 
nearer at hand than we think. 

Nika Piergies, Brighton. 


(For Nika’s poems see Page !0) 
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Graham Granger is thirty years old and has been blind since 
birth. He first met the Stranglers after the gig in Leicester. 
This interview was conducted by Jane Howard after the Der- 
by gig on the 3rd of February 1982, at the suggestion of Hugh 
Cornwell who felt other Stranglers’ fans would be as in- 
terested in him as they themselves were. 


When did you first get interested in music? 

Well, it goes back to when | was young. I’ve got a brother who used to 
play in local bands, he used to take me to gigs where he was playing, and | 
could see him playing the bass and, with him being a musician, he got me 
interested. | was also interested at school, | formed my own band there. 


What did you play? 
Well, | sing and also write lyrics. 


Did you go to a special blind school? 
Yes, in Worcestershire. 


What was it like? 
It was pretty good as far as schools go. 


It must have taught you a great deal of independence. Obvious- 
ly it’s partly your nature, but the very fact you do so much, | 
think, is absolutely amazing. 

Yes, you are taught mobility, and it’s nice to get out and meet people. 


When | met you at Leicester | was stunned that you had the guts 
to go to that gig alone. There’s often trouble at gigs in 
Leicester, you get pushed about — but I would have thought it 
would be very frightening if you can’t see. 

Well, the mottos, if you go to a gig alone and you are disabled, stop near 
the back, if possible get yourself near a door so that if there was trouble 
you could get out easily. 


I think advice you can give on this could help a lot of disabled 
people who have been too nervous to go and see bands that 
they like. 

The bands that | do keep in touch with are very good to disabled people. 


But you must agree that there are many disabled, like your 
epilectic friend who decided against going to the Leicester gig 
with you in case it triggered off a fit, who physically are not able 
to come to an ordinary gig, even if special provisions are made 
for them. | know a lot of venues won't have wheelchairs, as they 
say they block the exits and so constitute a fire risk. 

Yes, that’s quite true, and! wish that councils would look at this issue. 


Tome the Year of the Disabled turned out to be very disappoin- 
ting — it may have raised the public’s awareness a little but | 
don’t see it’s led to many improvements in facilities for disabled 
people, don’t you agree? 

Yes | do, but | also feel that not enough disabled people get around 
and go to concerts, | think if they did it would make the councils realise 
the demand for better facilities. Let’s face it, disabled people love music 
and if music’s their life. ..they go and buy records and would love 


to see the bands live. ..| feel sorry for the many who can’t manage to do this. 


Do you think this is mainly because they are nervous? 
| think the media are a lot to blame, because they have a way of blowing 
up stories of trouble at gigs out of all proportion, plus they never print 


—HEARING BUT 


the good side of a band, and of course that has happened a great deal with 
the Stranglers. Also, a lot of people worry about disabled people going 
to gigs. 


Well, if ’'d known beforehand that you’d been at that gig at 
Leicester, I’d have been really worried about you! I’m pleased 
the band have put a chair on the side of the stage for you 
tonight. 

Actually, I'd like to take this opportunity to thank the Stranglers for 
everything they’ve done for me, it was great to meet Dave and Hugh at 
Leicester. 


What else do you think prevents disabled people getting to gigs? 
Fora start they might not know when and where a band is playing. | find it 
difficult. I’ve got a friend who works in a record shop who keeps me in- 
formed of what’s on in Leicester, and I also find the local Student’s Union 
is pretty good and will send out lists of what they’re putting on at the Po- 
ly. and University. 


And your parents read things like that to you? 
Oh yes. 


Do they mind you going to gigs? 

Yes, they really worry, especially about my coming to Derby tonight, 
but | wasn’t worried. | believe in being independent. | do wish though, as 
regards obtaining information about bands and gigs, that someone would 
put a magazine on a cassette, for disabled people. When this idea was 
mentioned to a reporter from one of the weekly music papers, he said 
that it would cost too much money, even though it was suggested that 
there would be a certain fee to cover the costs. 


Hopefully, this interview will make people realise that disabled 
people want to do things like keep up with bands and go to gigs. 
I think there’s a tremendous amount of ignorance. People ex- 
pect them just to want to sit at home. j 

| agree entirely. John Peel always mentions band news on his show, so 
that’s one way of getting information about gigs. | had the pleasure to 
meet Mike Read two years ago at Skegness, and! made the point to him 
how valuable mentioning tours and venues was. 


I remember the DJ who used to do the early evening show 
always ran through a list of gigs on each night, but that was 
some time ago. 

It was a valuable service, it’s a shame they took it off. 


You should write to someone at Radio One about it. 

| do keep in touch with John Peel and send him a cassette every now and 
again. I'll have to mention it on the next cassette | send him, see if he can 
do anything about it. 


After all, it’s a very simple service. Radio One has tremendous 
power — everyone listens to it. | suppose the radio must be very 
important for a lot of disabled, especially blind people. It must 
be their major link with what’s happening in the world. 

Yes, definitely. It’s my main source of information. We also have a com- 
mercial station in Leicester but | don’t really rate it, | only listen to it for 
two hours a night. That’s when J. Cooper, who used to work for the. 
BBC in Nottingham, is on. | met him once, at a Police concert. 


You get around, don’t you! 

Oh yes, | believe in that. People are often surprised at the life I lead. lowe 
alot of this to Pauline Black (ex-Selecter). What gave me the urge to get 
out of Leicester was her giving me a kind of challenge — she invited me 




















































over to Coventry two years ago. | saw it as a kind of challenge and of 
course | went, and that was how it all started. Through bands you meet 
other bands and you can keep in contact — it’s really nice. 


I was interested by you telling me that now you’ve met The 
Stranglers, you can tell what they look like. Seeing you’ve been 
blind from birth, where do those images come from? 

First of all, whenever I go to a gig | get a punter to describe the band, the 
stage setting, the light show etc. This helps me to form an image in my 
mind. Then, if! get the chance to meet the band afterwards these images 
can be clarified. I've had more chance to talk to Dave Greenfield than 
the rest of The Stranglers, he was just like I'd imagined. 


I suppose you find a fair bit out from people’s voices. 

Yes. | can usually guess someone’s age pretty accurately by their voice. 
Also, people tend to take my hand whilst talking to me which also helps 
me picture them. 


Perhaps because you’re not distracted by surface images, 
you’re more likely than a sighted person to get an honest im- 
pression of the person within. 

Do you suffer a lot from people’s ignorance? 

Sometimes people are embarrassed by me, because | am disabled, and 
tend not to know what to say to me to break the initial barriers. The 
disabled have to make the first approaches. 


Having said earlier that music was your life, perhaps you could 
trace this back and explain how your musical tastes and opi- 
nions developed? 

I was fourteen when | formed my first band — we were all blind. We used 
to play at school ~oncerts once a year. Our first gig was at a senior 
citizen's dinner! We played about four songs and went down very well! 
At first we played early Beatles rock and roll. At the age of fifteen | 
started writing my own material, | wrote the lyrics and the pianist 
organised the instrumental side of it. Although we were influenced by 
the Beatles we wrote mainly about things that happened to us. Around 
that time | first heard Stevie Wonder’s music. I’ve been told quite a few 
blind people make a point of going to see him, but to me music is music, 
the basic emotions are the same whether the singer can see or not. The 
band broke up when | left school at seventeen. By then we had become 
quite proficient and had added two horn players who were also blind. We 
were playing a kind of classical rock with an emphasis on keyboards. At 
home | was listening to E.L.O., Pink Floyd and especially the Kinks, who | 
think are brilliant songwriters. 

After school | spent six months at a blind college in Birmingham for 
assessment to see what sort of job I'd be best suited to. Back in Leicester 
| was a bit let down as | had to wait quite a while until there was a place for 
me at the blind workshop, where | still had to work. Music continued to 
be the main thing in my life. Around that time I was really influenced by 
‘Family’ — a Leicester band. 


Why is music so important to you? 
It’s difficult to put into words! To me there’s a message in every song 
written. . .some lyrics are incredible. | like to buy one LP a week. 


e 
You must have quite a collection — how do you tell which is 
which? 
I keep the latest one I’ve bought at the front and keep the price tag on, as 
| work back | more or less remember what order they're in unless 
someone messes them up. | tried putting braille labels on the front but it 
wasn't very successful because it wears down and becomes faint. 


Do you reckon songs’ lyrics get across more to you because you & 
approach the songs and their writers with an open mind, and j 


you’re less likely to be affected by a band’s ‘image’ or their 
publicity? 

Absolutely. | love listening with headphones. | feel | can get right into the 
music, and sort out in my head what it’s about. If I've seen the band do 
that song live, | can picture what the band looked like when they did that 
song. It’s just something that comes to me. It doesn’t mean as much if | 
haven't seen the band live. 


I’m sure a lot of people would say there would be no difference 
to a blind person listening to a record or hearing a band play 
live. Also I’ve been very surprised by how you keep saying ‘see- 
ing’ a band. 

The difference is, when it’s live there’s the atmosphere whch is difficult 
to put into words. Sometimes the music’s faster. If you sing along you 
may notice a singer make a mistake. It makes you feel part of the whole 
performance. Once I’ve been to a concert and seen a band do numbers 
live, listening to them at home recalls the whole gig. As | told you earlier, 
| get my picture of what the band looks like on stage mainly by asking 
other punters. One gig! went to | thought | was facing the band but was in 
fact facing the speakers, luckily someone nudged me and told me! 


ve heard it said that blind people’s hearing is more developed 
and sensitive. If this is so, don’t you find live gigs far too loud? 
I’ve often had this in mind when selecting gigs to go to, but I’ve never 
been to one I’ve found uncomfortably loud. | do use my hearing a great 
deal in every-day life. Small sounds around me help me tell what's happen- 
ing around me, especially if I’m in a strange place, or walking outside. 

No-one’s ever asked me about things like this before, they're just 
things | do without thinking, it’s difficult to explain them and put it into 
words, 


Well, we’ve talked about what it’s like for you, being blind, and 
you’ve told mea bit about your life and how you got into music. 
Now I'd like to talk to you about The Stranglers and their 
music. When did you first hear of them? 

| first heard The Stranglers on the John Peel show around 1977. | bought 
their first two singles and their debut album when they came out, sol was 
into them right from the start. 


What was your reaction to the music? 

Initially | classed The Stranglers as a ‘punk’ band and thought of them as 
really hard guys — that’s how it seemed to me from the music. Around 
the time | bought the second album | remember being read a lot of bad 
press the band were getting, but I’ve never believed everything in the 
press anyway. | think | do listen to records a lot closer than the average 
punter, that’s why I’ve always liked The Stranglers music so much, 
because it’s so complex, and each time | hear something new, even on 
old records. When the music of a new band interests me | get inquisitive 
about them and want to find out more. Another thing is, to me there is 
no difference between A and B sides, | give them both equal listening. 


So how did you see The Stranglers when the second album came 
out, and which numbers did you like most? 

| still thought of them as pretty tough guys! | really loved ‘Bitching’, | still 
think it’s incredible. Mainly because of the lyrics. Dagenham Dave is 
another track that is still a favourite of mine. 


Did you like that one because it tells a story? 
Yes, | like songs which have a meaning to them. Some of the stories 
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behind the Stranglers’ songs are more obvious than others. | really like 
‘Black and White’. You can still sit down and listen to tracks on that 
which have as much of a meaning today as when they were written in 
1978. | was very surprised when | first heard it, actually, though! reckon] 
got into it quicker than | had the previous albums. The track which sticks 
out to me is ‘All Quiet on the Eastern Front’, about Sweden, which is a 
place which I’ve never been to. It gives the impression of Sweden as a 
very bleak, desolate and boring place. Another thing | really liked about 
that album was that the lyrics were printed on the inside sleeve, so when 
I’m lucky, | can get people to read them to me. On the whole, though, 
the Stranglers’ lyrics are so clear | can pick them up, which is another 
thing | really like about the band, for lyrics are as important to me as the 
music that goes with them. 


You were talking about the ‘Black and White’ album having a 
rather bleak feel to it, what sort of feelings did The Raven give 
you? 

Well, | find it a much happier album. I’ve never thought of The Stranglers 
as a political band, | don’t think their messages are political, though this 
album takes a pretty cynical view of things that were happening in the 
world at that time (1979) like ‘Shah Shah a Go Go’. The bandhave chang- 
ed their style from their earlier material, they’re still changing all the 
time. | think they’re pretty conscious of the fact that the world isn’t ina 
very good way at the moment. If people were a bit more aware of what 
was going on around them, if they helped each other out and cared for 
each other a bit more it would make life a lot happier. 


You saw the band on tour last year though, and you’ve seen 
them twice this year, so you’ve heard them play numbers like 
‘Second Coming’ and ‘Thrown Away’. 

Yes, | remember them. To me, ‘Second Coming’ could really happen in 
the future. Those lyrics are really incredible. The Stranglers have a 
wonderful knack of being able to say a great deal in a few well chosen 
words. 


So, on to ‘La Folie’. 

It makes me feel happy! The first track that stuck out to me was ‘Pin-up’ 
— I think that’s one of the most commercial tracks on the album. | don’t 
know who produced the album. . . 


Since ‘The Raven’ they’ve used Steve Churchyard as engineer. | 
think he’s really excellent and very sympathetic to the kind of 
sound they want to create. 

| thought the clarity of the sound on ‘La Folie’ was by far their best, 
especially Hugh’s vocals. He also seems to be using his voice to far 
greater effect now, finding more range with his vocals. To me these 
lyrics are their best too. It’s an album I'd recommend anyone to buy, 
even if they hadn’t got into The Stranglers stuff earlier on, because so 
much of it is different. 


But does it still sound like The Stranglers to you? | mean, if so- 
meone had just put it on without telling you who it was, would 
you have guessed? 

| first heard ‘How to Find True Love and Happiness’ on the local radio 
station and possibly because | wasn’t listening to it especially hard, | was 
very surprised when the D.J. said who the song was by afterwards. | cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have guessed. Their basic sound is very distinctive 
though, and, although ‘La Folie’ is going ina new musical direction, when 
you hear the numbers properly they’re still very much The Stranglers. 


What do the lyrics mean to you? 
That particular song is very much after my own beliefs, | wish there was 
more love and understanding around. Hugh also mentions the greed that 
seems to rule so many people today. 


And what do you think of ‘La Folie’ itself — the French track? 
That certainly was a surprise! From what little French | know it means 
madness, doesn’t it?’ 


The madness of love. 
I think that’s an incredibly beautiful and emotional track. 


Well, before we finish I'd like you to tell me a bit about your 


- reactions to the concert last night. Seeing we knew you were 


coming and were able to arrange a chair for you at the side of 
the stage I should imagine it was easier for you to get into the 
music without the hassles of being pushed about in the crowd. 
The more | see the band live, the more their music means to me. Last 
night’s concert really opened my eyes to them. Golden Brown was very 
well received, wasn’t it? 


Well, of course that’s a hit now. 
What you said was quite true, | definitely appreciated the gig far more, 
being able to sit where | did. 


Just sitting there then, what impressions did you have? 

Their playing gets better and better. They’re a very tight band, there’s 
no messing about between songs..I'd like to see another live album, the 
set they are playing on this tour along with the tremendous atmosphere 
you get at Stranglers’ gigs would come over really well. Also, for the un- 
fortunate people who can’t make it to gigs, it would be the next best 
thing, it would give them the feel of aStranglers concert. That's quite dif- 
ferent from the way songs are played in a studio. Perhaps the band could 
also market a video of a live gig. 


So what was your main feeling after the gig? 

Happiness! It was really great, | found myself getting carried away by the 
music. When Hugh sung ‘Duchess’ | even found myself joining in! If the 
band play as well as this when they go to the States in the spring, they 
should go down very well. 


1 also wanted to ask your impressions on meeting the band — 
did they come over as you’d expected? You said earlier that 
from their first albums you thought they must be pretty heavy 
sorts of characters. Presumably, around ‘The Raven’ period 
your attitude towards them as people began to change! 

Yes, that’s right. | expected them to be quite easy to get on with, but | 
expected to have far more difficulty in knowing what to talk about, they 
must be pretty clever guys. | found them to be very genuine, down to 
earth people. It’s great to feel | know them well enough to keep in touch 


with, | can send thern cassettes from time to time. Whenever I go to a 


concert | put my own review down on to a cassette the next day. 
It was fantastic, meeting the band. | felt | knew them ina way through 


being so into their music for so long, but it’s great to get an ambition ij 


fulfilled. I'd like to wish The Stranglers luck for the future. Might | also say 
to the people who are reading this, that if they have any disabled friends, 
to read this to them, and | hope this will encourage more disabled people 
to go to concerts. After all, you only get as much out of life as you’re 
willing to put in! 


Anything else you'd like to add? 

Well, | think I’ve opened a lot of people’s eyes. | don’t think any of you 
had spent time with a blind person before. | also thought it was good for 
all the people at the assembly rooms to see that it was possible to have a 
disabled person sitting on the side of the stage at a gig without him causing 
any problems, or getting in the way. Everything worked really smoothly! 
It was a really happy evening, and I’d just like to wind up by taking this op- 
portunity to say a big thank you to the band, Bill the tour manager, Dino 
the minder, Julian from S.1.S. and of course yourself, Jane, for all looking 
after me so very well, and giving me the time of my life! 


If there is anyone in the Leicester area who would be interested in reading & 


STRANGLED to Graham, please write to SIS and we shall put you in touch jm 


with him. 
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FOR SALE Pair of black Monkey boots, size 
6 (perfect condition and only been worn 
once). Going cheap at £7.00. Contact: Lor- 
na, 49 Lomond Crescent, Beith, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. KAI5 2EB. Tel: Beith 3563 — 
preferably after 6pm. 

WANTED penfriend. Into Stranglers, Killing 
Joke. Male or female. 16-20. Contact: Sean 
Lynch, 82 Pye Nest Gardens, Halifax. 

FOR SALE One set of Kung Fu monthly 
magazines. Numbered | to 60 complete with 
two authentic binders plus other items on 
the late, great Bruce Lee thrown in — 
original cost or value £30 — sensible offer 
around £15 accepted. One only. Howard 
Smith, 20 Shubert Close, Handsworth, Shef- 
field. S13 9QN or phone (0742) 695004. 
FOR SALE Tapes of Stranglers, Doors, 
Feast of Friends, Costello, 50,000,000 Elvis 
fans, Our Aim is True, Live at El Mocambo, 
Something New. Also, Doors, Weird Songs 
‘live’ L.P. Write soon to:,Peter and John, 3 
Logan Street, Edinburgh EH3 5EN. 
WANTED J.J.’s ‘Girl from the snow coun- 
try’. Will swop for pink E.P. (Pic). Contact: 
Ben Kipg, 131 Woodcroft, Harlow, Essex. 
CM1I8°6YB. 

WANTED ‘Peaches’ original pic cover, 
‘Rattus Norvegicus’ inner sleeve only. ‘Bear 
Cage’ 12” picture, sleeve only. Also wanted 
Tapes, rarities, imports etc. Motorhead 
‘Golden Years’ and ‘On Parole’. Good prices 
paid. | also have:- 

FOR SALE ‘Duchess/Raven’ American im- 
port, also ‘Hope & Anchor’ live tape. Please 
write to: Roy Smith, 127 Riverdale Road, 
Erith, Kent. DA8 IPY. 

FOR SALE Celia — ‘You better believe 
me’, also ‘Mony Mony’ — both mint demos. 
Offers. Many other rarities. Contact: Paul 
Mac, 68 Kestrel Close, Chipping Sodbury, 
Bristol, Avon (0454) 311800: 

WANTED (Female) penfriend. I’m 16, into 
Stranglers,, Damned and Echo & The Bun- 
nymen. Also like Sci-Fi books. If interested 
write to: Mark, 3 Townsend Road, W. Alv- 
ington, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 
GUITARIST into Stranglers/Siouxie & 
other rock, requires work in ‘original’ band 
in the Tyne and Wear area. Good gear. Will- 
ing to travel. Telephone Newcastle 661391 
— ask for Chris. 

WANTED Stranglers (live) X-Cert album — 
will pay good money for it. Write to: A. 
Coates, Wood View, Church Road, Gilwern, 
Abergavenny, Gwent, NP7 OHF. 
‘ESCAPE’ need drummer and keyboards. 
Influences: Stranglers, Cure, New Order 
etc. Ring Coppul (near Chorley) 791416. 
WANTED desperately:— Stranglers first 
E.P. (Pink vinyl). Any merchandise from The 
Roundhouse ’79, any Jap, French imports. 
Also any cuttings '77—’80, any tour pro- 
grammes and badges. Write to: Paul Pearson, 
2/6 Wardieburn Place, North Edinburgh, 
EHS IDS. 

WANTED Grip, 5 minutes (Both in pic.) 
Pink E.P. (Pic.) Girl from Snow Country 
(J.J.—pic.) Freddie Laker (J.J.—pic.), White 
room (Hugh—pic.), Peaches radioplay, 


All Ads are placed free, but we can’t check them out, so you reply at your own risk! 


Celia’s Mony Mony, and Believe (pic.). Live 
tapes of Stranglers and J.J., cuttings from ’76 


onwards. Tour programmes and photocopies - 
of ‘Strangled’ - Vol | except 6. For sale or 


swap: Devo (3 different tapes), Depeche 
Mode, Altered Images, S.L.F. Hazel O’Con- 
nor, Anti-nowhere League, Clash and Iggy 
Pop tapes, 3-D Raven. Write or phone: Nick 
Bateman, 12 Langbrook Close, Langstone, 
Havant, Hants. PO9 IRS. Havant 986638. 
Send S.A.E. 

WANTED: Strangled Vol.1 Numbers 1-9. 
Will buy or swap for (possible part payment): 
Undertones — Hypnotised mint promo LP 
(red label), Motorhead — Ace of Spades 
(gold), Ramones — Road to Ruin (yellow 
vinyl), Sex Pistols — Bollocks (pic disc), Anar- 
chy 12” and all singles in pic covers, Devo — 
Are we not Men (pic disc), Damned — Love 
Song (red), Problem Child (pink), Skids — 7." 
pic disc. | also want 999 — Homicide (green). 
Stranglers — pink EP, UK Subs — CID 
(original coloured vinyl). Ring 0865 820455 
(after 6pm) or write to Colin Mac, | Rectory 
Road, Longworth, Abingdon, Oxon 0X13 
5DZ. 

FOR SALE: My collection of records in- 
cluding some Sex Pistols. For full details 
phone (0895) 3514 any time after 6pm or 
write to: Stuart Barrett, 42 Southfield Close, 
Hillingdon, Middx UB8 3)j. 

WANTED: Peaches radioplay and J.]. 
Burnel’s 45’s. Rich Kunkel, 555 College 
Street, Wadsworth, Ohio, 44281, U.S.A. 
WANTED: pic cover of Bear Cage 12”. 
Will pay £2.50. Doug Murphy, 104 Norman- 
ton Road, Basingstoke, Hants. 

WANTED: penfriends - boys and girls 18 to 
28 years old, fond of music, to correspond 
with Daniel Julio Pellice, Araoz 2483 6° Piso 
Dpto.59, 1425, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
SUZANNE, 17, would like to correspond 
with other Stranglers fans, especially those of 
the male gender. She’s into good music, 
which includes that of Magazine, The B52’s, 
Cabaret Voltaire and Captain Beefheart at 
the moment. She’d also like to know if 
anyone has got a copy of ‘Shah Shah A Go 
Go’ 12" single, Hugh’s ‘White Room’ single 
and J.J.’s ‘Euroman Cometh’ L.P. they’d like 
to part with. Write to: Suzanne Underwood, 
14 Westover Road, Kettering, Northants. 
WANTED: Photos of Stranglers 22/11/81 
— Edinburgh Playhouse. Especially photos 
taken during last track ‘The Raven’. Will 
swop for photos of Glasgow Apollo 
23/11/81 or cash paid. Contact John McFa- 
dyen, 268 Braes View, Denny, FK6 5NF. 
COULD YOU, WOULD YOU lend a 
video tape (Betamax) of The Stranglers and 
Germaine Greer on the ‘Friday Night, Satur- 
day Morning’ show? If so please phone 
Richard on 464 1032 — A video swap of The 
Stranglers on Rockstage awaits. 137 Alber- 
marle Road, Beckenham, Kent.’ 
EUROMAN COMETH both British and 
Jap copies urgently required. Must be in very 
good condition. For sale: ‘Mony/Mean to 


-me’, ‘Mean to me’ both sides (according to 


label) unplayed. M. Madden, | Montgomery 


/SANTED/ WANTED/ WANTED / WANTED/ WANTS 


Street, Kirkaldy, Fife. 

PAUL 28 would like to hear from or meet 
any Stranglers fans from The Midlands. Con- 
tact: Paul at 96 Blakemere Close, Winyates 
East, Redditch, Worcs. 

FOR SALE Original ‘Choosey Suzie’ 
freebie from Rattus album — offers. Sale or 
swop, Richard Johnston, 8 Needham 
Avenue, Morecambe, Lancs. LA4 4PH. 
BILLY FROM SCOTLAND phone John 
Kilby — 061 833 0215. I’ve lost your phone 
number. 

WANTED. The following pic sleeves — | 
don’t want the disc, just the sleeve. Any 
price within reason. Grip, Something Better 
Change, No More Heroes, 5 Mins, Nice N’ 
Sleazy, Bear Cage (prefer 12” version). Tel: 
Bob on Bath 28061. 

WANTED: Pink E.P. Strangled Vol. | Nos. 
2, 3, 4 & 5 and pictures of the band. 
Reasonable prices paid. lain Peddie, 19 
Lawrence Street, Glasgow. GI 5HF. Tel: 
(041) 334 6992 — preferably Sundays after 
7p.m. 

WANTED anything to do with The 
Stranglers — records, newspaper cuttings 
(especially ‘riot in Nice’), pictures etc. Please 
give them to me. Anthony Sawdon, 17 St. 
Barnabas Road, Linthorpe M’bro, Cleveland 
TSS 6JR. 

WANTED Rattus and B & W freebies. Also 
Tomorrow Was, Mony Mony, Peaches and 
12” Bear Cage. Will swop for 75 issues of 
‘Unexplained’ — worth £40 — or reluctantly 
pay cash. Sally East, 41 Barleycroft Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. AL8 6jX. 
IAN AND JEFF would like to hear from 
any men in black or women in black. Distance 
no object. Photos appreciated (women only). 
48A Kingsway, Dovercourt, Harwich, Essex. 
FOR SALE Stranglers live. Plus pre-gig in- 
terview wiv Hugh in Black. Write to Graham 
Macdonald, 54 Muirside Ave, Kirkintilloch, 
Glasgow, G66. 

1 WOULD LIKE to meet Stranglers’ fans 
who live around Leics. Especially, anyone 
who would be willing to read ‘Strangled’ to 
me, as I’m blind. Ring (0533) 311601 after 
6pm and ask for Graham. 

1M 15, into The Stranglers and most punk. | 
would like to hear from people 15+. Write 
to Janice Mortlock, 63 Becklow Gdns, 
Shepherds Bush, London W12. 

WANTED Freddie Laker, White Room, 
Grip, Jap 12” E.P. Mony Mony — must be in 
good nick and with pic sleeve. Also, any live 


tapes, rare singles and imports of the band. 


Your price paid — within reason. With details 
please write to: John, 40 Patterdale Drive, 
Warndon, Worcester. 

FOR SALE Stranglers, Altered Images, Sim- 
ple Minds, SLF, Undertones live tapes. Hugh 
Cornwell interview — Nov ’81. Pics from 
Simple Minds gig 4" x 5”, S.A.E. for all en- 
quiries for the above items. Also, any female 
aged 17 and over, wanted to write to a 
Stranglers’ freak is welcomed to do so. All 
letters replied to. Eddie Ferguson, 43 Rich- 
mond Drive, Linwood, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. 
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